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GENERAL DI CESNOLA ARRAIGNED. 





THE-charge brought by Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent 
against the director of che Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in another part of this publication is so extraordinary 
that we should hesitate to give place to it were it not 
for the well-known responsibility of the person making 
it, and the seemingly strong data upon which it is 
based. General Di Cesnola, in a note to Mr. Feuar- 
dent, printed in the latter's communication, asks him if 
he has asserted, as it has been reported, that ** a mir- 
ror has been carved upon a stone statuette in the 
Museum, since its discovery in Cyprus?’’ If so, he 
says that the charge is of such a serious character that 
he must have a thorough investigation of it. To be 
sure there must be an investigation, for Mr. Feuar- 
dent not only acknowledges having made the statement 
as to the stone image with the mirror, but, as will be 
seen by his communication to THE ART AMATEUR, 
insists that numerous other changes have been made in 
objects of the collection. An investigation is necessary, 
not only for the reputation of General Di Cesnola asa 
savant and a man of honor, but for the satisfaction of 
the world of science at large. The Cyprian antiquities, 
with the discovery of which his name has hitherto been 
honorably associated, are famous throughout Europe, 
and costly volumes full of illustrations and learned crit- 
icisms have been published concerning them. If it 
should appear, as Mr. Feuardent charges, that they 
have been tampered with—doctored to accord with 
notions of what their discoverer thinks they ought to 
represent—they will cease to have any scientific value. 
Indeed, they will be worse than useless. 

We shall await with interest Genera] Di Cesnola’s 
reply to Mr. Feuardent. There are always two sides 
toastory. Mr. Feuardent seems to have fortified him- 
self strongly with facts; but the statement of the 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, supported 
by the resuit of a searching investigation by disinterest- 
ed persons, may give a new complexion to the matter. 
For the sake of all concerned we hope so. 





MR. KELLOGG AND HIS ALLEGED 
“ LEONARDO.” 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: It is to be regretted that the reproduction of the ‘‘ Hero- 
dias,” in the June number of your interesting journal, does no 
justice to the fine engraving by Forster, and that it gives no con- 
ception of the beauties of the painting in the gallery of Florence. 

In the accompanying text, devoted to ‘‘ Mr. Kellogg's Alleged 
Leonardo,” are certain sentences which are not to be reconciled 
with the spirit of impartial criticism. For instance, you assert 
that ‘‘ Mr. Kellogg has challenged criticism of his ‘ Herodias’ by 
securing for it a place in the Metropolitan Museum, and invites 
the public to bow down to it as a genuine Leonardo.” That 
assertion was uncalled for and erroneous. The trustees made a 
formal request of me to lend to the museum some of my old 
paintings, and I acceded to it; they will be as much surprised 
as I was myself in reading your statement. After repeated re- 
fusals during the last twenty-five years to permit the ‘‘ Hero- 
dias” to be publicly exhibited out of my studio, I did permit it 
on this occasion, as it was supposed that its exhibition would be 
serviceable to an institution devoted to art in my native State. 
If such insinuations as you have made as to the motives which 
induce owners of valuable works to lend them to the museum 
are thus publicly made, the result must certainly be detrimental 
to its interests and to the progress of art instruction among the 
people. 

In another sentence you express surprise that ‘‘ Mr. Kellogg 
does not mention the engraving ofthe ‘ Herodias’ in the Florence 
Gallery.” From this an inference might be drawn that to men- 
tion it would throw some doubt over the. statement that the 
“Herodias” in the museum was the on/y original painting of the 
subject known to exist. I do not remember to have seen, before 
writing my pamphlet, the engraving you have reproduced; and 
even had I seen it, would most probably not have noticed it, 
since it had no relation whatever to the subject under considera- 
tion, which was to describe and give the history of a painting by 
Leonardo da Vinci. To seek out and mention all the engrav- 
ings which may exist of the ‘‘ Herodias” by any other painter 
would have been entirely beside the purpose of the pamphlet, 
and superfluous. 

You seem to take it for granted that there is an original paint- 
ing of Herodias by Da Sesto, but offer no other authority than 
the inscription on the engraving you reproduce, and the opinion 
of the editor of the ‘‘ Galerie de Florence,” and raise the question 
whether the Da Sesto be not the original of the Herodias in the 

Metropolitan Museum; this appears to be the only point set 
forth in your article which is at all worth examining. 

Now the whole cause of your misapprehension of this subject 
lies in your belief that the picture in Florence is by Da Sesto, 
which is not the fact. That painting is by Zuini, and there have 
never been ‘wo paintings in that gallery of the same subject. 
You never seem to have suspected that the same picture has been 


attributed by one engraver to Da Sesto, and by another to Luini. 
By this latter name the picture in the Tribune at Florence has 
been known for fifty years, and is the painting I have alluded to 
in my pamphlet as being a copy of the Herodias in the museum. 
It is attributed to Luini by such eminent judges as Viardot, 
Dr. Rio, and Rigollot, and by still more important authority than 
all these together, viz., by the catalogue of the gallery itself. 
Since there is positively no other painting of this subject in that 
gallery, what has become of your mythical Da Sesto, which 
you have with so great expense and trouble placed before the 
public as a competitor for the honor of originality which has 
been the unquestioned heritage of the Leonardo now in the 
museum for the last seventy years and more ? 

You say you ‘‘naturally expected,” from what I said, to find 
Morgenstein attributing the picture in Florence to Luini. Why 
did you expect this? Inever even hinted that he did, and yet 
you emphasize this point against my argument by the use of 
italics. Is this fair discussion where truth alone is sought ? 

You think that because I do not trace the ownership nor even 
the existence of the Herodias prior to 1810, that this fact be- 
comes a ‘“‘ flaw in its title.” I answer that this does not in the 
slightest degree affect its title. But in the endeavor to trace its 
history as far back as possible, I proved by authentic, indispu- 
table and legalized documentary evidence that it was sent to 
Paris in 1810 to be transferred to canvas. This is proof that it 
was then so old and fragile as to need that operation for its pres- 
ervation. The Luini copy of it was then in the Louvre and in 
good condition, and this, being the same picture as your Da 
Sesto, it follows as a matter of course that it was not (as you 
would have it believed to be) an older painting than thepainting 
that was transferred. Had the condition of the Luini at that 
time demanded restoration it would most likely have been done 
by the same person who transferred the original, since this 
person had charge of all the paintings in all the ‘‘ Musées Im- 
periaux” of France, as I proved in the pamphlet. 

And now for another ‘flaw in the title” of the alleged 
Leonardo, viz.: that Mr. Kellogg has ‘‘no authentic evidence 
that Leonardo ever painted the Herodias."" Of course I have 
not, nor ever pretended to have. But I quoted from Dr. Rio 
the following passage: ‘‘ The subject was certainly painted by 
him, and created an enthusiasm in his school." I do not know 
Dr. Rio’s authority for this statement. Can you disprove it? or 
have you any as good authority for supposing that Da Sesto ever 
painted the subject ? Let us see the point you would make. 

And now as to the signature on the Leonardo which you 
affirm to be ‘really a point against its genuineness.” Every 
expert knows that a signature is no proof of originality. He 
knows also that it is not necessarily a point against it, even if all 
other of Leonardo's works had been found and examined with- 
out finding a signature. But most certainly all his works have 
never been found. I only called attention to the signature on 
the Herodias because it formed an important link in its identifi- 
cation as being the painting once belonging to the gallery of 
Count Bentzel Sternau, and thus forming a part of its history. 
The signature may have been placed there when the picture 
was restored in 1810. I know not. It was certainly there in 
1819, according to the testimony of F. R. Fiissli. But its presence 
does not invalidate its genuineness or originality, for these must 
absolutely be determined solely by the intrinsic qualities of the 
painting itself. And on these alone I purchased it, without 
advice from any quarter or documents of any kind. On these 
alone I am content to rest the most enviable and widely extended 
reputation it has secured during the last seventy years of its 
existence. 

You declare that ‘‘ the painting is contrary to history and to 
human nature.” I reply that neither Leonardo nor any other 
great master of his epoch adhered to literal interpretation and to 
historical accuracy in the treatment of their subjects. They 
were Poets—Idealists—not Naturalists; hence their works are 
full of anachronisms. Look, for instance, at the masterpiece of 
Leonardo—the ‘‘ Last Supper,’’ where the Saviour and his Apos- 
tles are represented with uncovered heads, and their positions 
and draperies all totally at variance with Oriental habits and cos- 
tumes; while the architecture, the great oblong table, with its 
cover and contents, are strictly Italian. All the great painters 
‘departed as far from the Scripture narrative” as did Da Vinci. 
Where, then, is this a “flaw” in the work of Leonardo? 

As to the opinion you so strangely express against the head of 
St. John, I need only state that it is entirely at variance with that 
of the most accomplished judges of art, and persons of the most 
educated and refined taste. These have especially commended 
this head as being one of the noblest examples of Da Vinci's 
pencil. Wm. Fiissli, in his ‘‘ Kuntswerke,” observes that ‘‘ the 
Head of St. John is very characteristic, and we could wish to see 
him thus portrayed as living.” On this point, as well as upon 
all others relating to the picture, I have never yet found a per- 
son to agree with you. 

By the public exhibition of the Herodias, it was expected to 
call forth diverse opinions from well-informed and impartial 
critics, and thus add some information in regard to so rare and 
valuable a painting. Should THE ART AMATEUR prove by its 
strictures to have done this, I shall cordially acknowledge its 
service to art. But I frankly confess that my hopes of any valu- 
able results from its article are far from sanguine. Indeed, it 
may possibly, for a season, be an obstacle to a fair investigation 
of its merits and its history. But the painting itself must, after 
all, be its best defender; it is, as it ought to be, the ablest and 
strongest champion of its own honor. 

Inasmuch as you have not denied the facts regarding its docu- 
mentary history as given in my pamphlet, nor adduced the 
slightest evidence against its inérinsic claim to be a genuine 
Leonardo, but have simply raised a doubt of it, founded solely 
on an engraving of a copy of it by one of his followers, I did not 
see the necessity of answering your article, as I considered it 
would have no force whatever on any critical mind. But as 


from my silence you have since ‘‘assumed that your arguments 
are not to be overcome,” I have concluded to forward this rejoin- 
der, with a request that you will publish it in your columns. 
Respectfully yours, 
MINER K. KELLOGG. 


We confess our disappointment that Mr. Kellogg does 
not make out a better case. In our previous article we 
summarized our objections to his claim in several short 
sentences, which we numbered for his convenience in 
replying. It will be seen that he does not disprove any 
one of our conclusions, but wanders off to the discus- 
sion of irrelevant issues. Let us invite him back to the 
points involved in our argument: 

1. ‘‘ There is no authentic evidence that Leonardo 
painted such a subject.’’ 

Mr. Kellogg does not attempt to prove that there is. 
He quotes Dr. Rio as saying that Leonardo did paint 
such a subject, but says that he does not know Dr. 
Kio’s authority. He then defiantly asks us to disprove 
Rio’s assertion. Weare not attempting to prove a neg- 
ative, Mr. Kellogg, but are simply showing how far short 
you come in trying to establish your affirmative. 

2. ‘* Mr. Kellogg does not claim to trace the owner- 
ship or even the existence of the picture prior to 1810.” 

He makes no attempt to do so now. He says that the 
transfer of his picture from wood to canvas in 1810 is 
proof that it was then old and fragile, and that the non- 
restoration of the Da Sesto-Luini picture at that time 
proves it was a more recent painting. We do not think 
that anything of the kind is proved ; because, even sup- 
posing that the two panels were originally of the same 
durable quality, the fact that the one had been carefully 
treasured in a public museum while the other had been 
exposed to all kinds of vicissitudes would easily account 
for their relative condition. 

3. ‘* There is either a copy or the original of this pic- 
ture in the Uffizi gallery at Florence, attributed to 
Cesare da Sesto, a pupil of Leonardo.”’ 

Mr. Kellogg admits that the painting in the Uffizi 
gallery was attributed to Da Sesto by the engraver 
Forster and by the editor of the ‘* Galerie de Flor- 
ence.”’ That it is also attributed, and with better au- 
thority perhaps, to Luini does not strengthen Mr. 
Kellogg’s position that his own ‘‘ Herodias"’ is the 
original. 

4. ‘* The signature on Mr. Kellogg’s picture, appar- 
ently evidence in its favor, is really a point against its 
genuineness.” 

Mr. Kellogg naively admits that the signature is no 
proof of the authenticity of the picture, and concedes 
that it may have been added when the painting was re- 
stored in 1810. 

5. ‘*‘ The picture, in important respects, is contrary to 
history and human nature, and unworthy of Leonardo.”’ 

Mr. Kellogg admits the errors and anachronisms, but 
claims that they are ‘‘not’’ unworthy of the great 
master. We concede that there are anachronisms in 
** The Last Supper,’” but there are no errors of fact 
so glaringly contrary to the scripture narrative as in 
“* Herodias.’’ In the latter, Herodias herself is made 
to hold the charger, which is as if, in ‘‘ The Last Sup- 
per,’’ John instead of Judas were represented as hold- 
ing the bag. 

Much of Mr. Kellogg’s letter is based on the gratui- 
tous assumption that we have supposed that there are 
two paintings of the Herodias in the Florence gallery, 
i.e., one by Da Sesto and one by Luini. We never sup- 
posed so, nor intimated that we did. Indeed we have 
expressed no opinion as to whether the fac-simile of Mr. 
Kellogg’s picture is by Da Sesto or Luini. There is 
evidently a well-grounded difference of opinion on this 
point, and we have no new testimony to present on the 
subject, even if we had the inclination to discuss it. To 
attempt to settle the question is as foreign to our pur- 
pose as it is to endeavor to discover for Mr. Kellogg 
what his alleged Leonardo really is. Al] that we have 
attempted to show is that the evidence is strongly against 
the probability of it being what he claims it is. In call- 
ing attention to the fact that the fac-simile of Mr. Kel- 
logg’s picture is attributed to Da Sesto by such presum- 
ably competent authority as the editor of such an im- 
portant work as the ‘‘ Galerie de Florence,’’ and is so 
credited in the engraving we reproduced from that work, 
we simply added to the scanty information concerning 
the alleged Leonardo which is supplied in Mr. Kellogg’s 
pamphlet. For this, Mr. Kellogg ought to be grateful 
to us instead of complaining that the engraving is not 
as good as Forster’s. We did not reproduce it for its 
prettiness. Indeed, it is less interesting on that ac- 
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count than for the curious coincidence that, although a 
fac-simile of Mr. Kellogg’s own picture and published 
in a well-known art work, that gentleman never knew 
of its existence. 

We are sorry that Mr. Kellogg is moved to deprecate 
our criticism and should regret deeply, if, as he seems to 
fear, it should prove an obstacle to a fair investigation 
of the merits and history of the picture. We appre- 
hend, however, that he exaggerates the danger. That 
he has “‘ never yet found a person to agree with us’’ 
may be unfortunate for us; but perhaps the previous 
critics of his picture were personal acquaintances, and 
these can seldom be relied on for an unreserved opin- 
ion. Mr. Kellogg did wisely in revising his opinion as 
to the necessity of answering our article. He thought, 
he says, that *‘ it would have no force whatever on any 
critical mind.’’ That was a hasty conclusion, and we 
can assure him that we know it to be an erroneous one. 
Still we must say that it may well be doubted whether 
Mr. Kellogg has improved his position by his tardy and 
somewhat labored reply. 

Mr. Kellogg says that the genuineness or originality 
of his painting ‘‘ must absolutely be determined solely by 
the intrinsic qualities of the painting itself.’’ This cer- 
tainly should be true. If we are not mistaken, how- 
ever, Mr. Kellogg was reported not long ago to have 
said toa representative of The New York Evening Post 
that there are no competent judges in this country of 
the works of the old masters. Is it unreasonable, then, 
that we should ask for some other proot of the authen- 
ticity of his ‘‘ Leonardo”’ than his individual opinion in 
the matter ? 
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9 ATIENCE is rewarded at last. The 
E% obelisk has arrived safely in New 
York, and Mr. William H. Vander- 
bilt, who is credited with having 
generously offered to pay the ex- 
pense of transporting it here, and 
the editor of The New York World, 
who has done much to further the 
enterprise, ought to feel happy. Paris rejoices in the 
obelisk of Luxor ; London in Cleopatra’s Needle, and 
now New York has a monolith probably as old as 
either of them. I feel pretty sure that it will disappoint 
the average American when he comes to see it, for it 
is not as high as the Bunker Hill Monument nor as ugly 
as the Washington Monument. But we have shown 
the effete monarchies of Europe that when we want an 
Egyptian obelisk we can have one as well as they can, 
and we beat them easily in the anachronism of its pos- 
session. Now that we have our monolith let us give it a 
proper site. To hide it in the groves of Central Park, as 
proposed, putting it on a hillock like a grave stone, will 
not do. A sylvan background to such a monument 
would be quite an absurdity. The Central Park, by the 
way, seems to be looked upon as a sort of general fair 
ground, where perforce everything #ust be dumped in 
order to impress the rural visitor with the vast number 
of our local curiosities. The obelisk is certainly a curi- 
osity in its way, but it ought to be kept apart from 
those other curiosities—the Central Park statuary—with 
which it can have no possible affinity. Perhaps the best 
suggestion for a site is that of a correspondent of The 
New York Tribune, who proposes the open space just 
south of the Fifth Avenue entrance to the Park. 
«x 

DE NEUVILLE'S latest important work, ‘“* The De- 
fence of Rorke’s Drift,’’ is reported to have been sold 
to Mr. William H. Vanderbilt for the enormous sum of 
three thousand guineas. Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson 
Butler, whose famous “‘ Roll-Call’’ won for her deserved 
success, was commissioned by Queen Victoria to paint 
for her the same subject that De Neuville has chosen, 
before he had planned his picture. She was to have ex- 





hibited her ‘‘ Rorke’s Drift’’ at the Royal Academy 
this year, but was unable to finish it in time. It was 
considered a misfortune for the artist, as her picture 
will now be sent to the Queen as soon as finished with- 
out being publicly exhibited. The accident may really 
prove to her advantage, however. Clever as she is, 
she could hardly expect the painting to stand compari- 
son with De Neuville’s masterpiece, which has received 
almost unqualified praise from the best critics. 


* 
* * 


I HAVE been allowed to see the results of some ex- 
tremely interesting experiments just rade by Professor 
Camille Piton in enamel painting—hitherto an unknown 
art in this country. By means of photography, he 
transfers his subject to the material chosen, and whether 
the latter be glass, china, faience or metal, by the use of 
vitriable colors which are baked in, he fixes the picture 
so as to render it indelible. A photographic portrait 
applied by this process to some such small object as a 
shirt-stud, collar-button, brooch or watch-case, would be 
valuable, it would seem, as a means of identification in 
case of a disaster by rail or water where, as in the recent 
Seawanhaka horror, many bodies remained unrecogniza- 
ble. The picture once burned in takes no scratch and 
cannot be destroyed by fire or water. Professor Piton 
has associated with himself in this novel enterprise Mr. 
Tournoux, the sculptor (a medallist at the Paris Salon 
of 1876), assistant of Ward the sculptor; Mr. Frerot, 
a decorative artist at Tiffany’s, and Mr. Schmaltz, 
formerly with P. Soyer, the enameller, of Paris. From 
the results that I have seen, I should say that the 
venture of these gentlemen ought to be eminently 
successful, Some photographic portraits burned into 
six-inch tiles which were submitted to my inspection 
certainly were very effective. Some were in colors and 
others were ordinary looking photographs printed rather 
faintly preparatory to being painted for a final firing. 
It looks as if there were here the foundation for a new 
American industry. 

* 

THE editor of The Minneapolis Tribune says that with 
the exception of newspaper men—he might at least in- 
clude artists, I should say—nearly every person wets the 
poirt of a lead-pencil with his tongue before using it. 
By actual count, it was ascertained that of fifty persons 
who came into the counting-room to write an advertise- 
ment or church notice forty-nine wetted the pencil in 
their mouths using it. First an unclean, 
whiskey-drinking drayman thoughtfully sucked it while 
torturing himself in the effort to write an advertisement 
for a lost bull-dog. ‘‘ Then a sweet-looking young lady 
came into the office, with kid gloves that buttoned half 
the length of her arm. She picked up the same old 
pencil and pressed it to her dainty lips preparatory to 
writing an advertisement for a lost bracelet.’’ And 
then—but why continue such a disagreeable subject. 
The moral of the lesson is obvious, and to all readers 
of THE ART AMATEUR, I should hope, unnecessary. 


* 


Mr. JOHN TAYLOR JOHNSTON 1s sitting to Bonnat 
for his portrait, which is to be hung in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt is said 
to have secured a promise from Meissonier to paint her 
portrait (which may be doubted). A score of other 
Americans of all degrees, except on the point of world- 
ly riches, are crowding the fashionable French artists 
with commissions to try and immortalize themselves on 


before 


canvas, 
* 
-"s 
A BETTER number than the August issue of Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly has not been published. While the en- 


gravings are all good and wholly free from that ultra- 


artistic abandon which sometimes mars the pages of” 


this charming magazine, some are marvels of delicacy 
and beauty. Among these must be named the view of 
the ‘‘ Parliament Buildings, Ottawa,’’ and ‘* Seven 
Dials.”’ The illustrations which accompany Mr. 
Hamerton’s article on Mr. Seymour Haden give a much 
better idea of the Jatter’s etchings than it would seem 
possible to accomplish within the limits of a few inches 
of surface by straightforward wood-cutting. 
as 

A CLEVER etching of Durham, by Mr. Samuel Colman, 
is the pictorial feature of the July issue of The American 
Art Review. The other etching of the number is ‘‘ A 


Wallachian Team,"’ admirably done, by William 
Unger, after Schreyer, but it seems to have suffered in 
rebiting. Signor Alessandro Castellani sends from 
Rome a valuable illustrated article on ‘‘ The Antique 
Mural Paintings and Stuccos discovered near the 
Farnesina.”’ 


* 
* * 


MIss OAKEY'S illustrations of ‘*‘ The Happy Hunting 
Ground ”’ in Harper’s Magazine are the least attractive 
of the pictorial features of what otherwise would be an 
excellent number. 

* * x 

THE public services of Disraeli, in his capacity as a 
statesman and a litterateur, are known to the world; 
but it is not generally known that, as a trustee of the 
British Museum, he has contributed in no small degree 
to the greatly enhanced reputation of late years of the 
collections of that institution. Especially is this true in 
regard to the collection of coins which M. Lenormant, in 
a recent article in The (London) Academy, declared to 
be the finest in the world. The following anecdote, 
which comes to me on excellent authority, shows how, 
by the promptness which characterizes all the actions of 
the great Englishman, he acquired for the British 
Museum the splendid collection of coins of the Duc de 
Blacas. On the death of the duke Messrs. Rollin & 
Feuardent,the dealers,made a valuation of the collection, 
placing it at sixty-three thousand pounds sterling. Mr. 
Gaston L, Feuardent, one of the firm, called upon the 
authorities of ihe Paris Museum, told them that the col- 
lection was to be bought for that sum, and offered his 
services to negotiate for it. He was curtly informed 
that if the Government wanted to buy it, it could do 
so without the intervention of an agent. Mr. Feuar- 
dent then went to London and offered it tothe British 
Museum. Mr. Disraeli, as soon as he heard of the 
matter, had a committee of experts sent to Paris to ex- 
amine the collection and to report their opinion. The 
arrival of the commission reached the ears of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, who gave orders to secure the collec- 
tion at any price for the French Government. Mr. 
Feuardent and the agents of the British Museum saw 
that if they did not act at once and very decisively they 
would lose the treasure. To gain time it was given 
out that the commissioners would return to England in 
a few days and report to their principals. What they 
really did was to telegraph immediately the facts of the 
case to Mr. Disraeli; and he, on receiving their com- 
munication, without waiting to consult with any of his 
colleagues, telegraphed back to the commissicners to 
buy the collection. Mr. Feuardent accordingly waited 
upon the custodians of the treasure and made the offer 
of £63,000 for it before they were acquainted with the 
Emperor's determination to possess it. They asked for 
time to consider the matter, but they were told that the 
British Museum was peremptory in requiring an answer 
at once, and, the offer being a liberal one, it was ac- 
cepted. The necessary papers to complete the pur- 
chase were executed, and just as the collection was be- 
ing packed for its destination the Emperor's messenger 
arrived to buy the coins. It was too late. Napoleon 
was furious. But he could do nothing. The prompt 
action of Disraeli in the emergency had won for the 
British Museum one of its greatest prizes, 


* 
* ok 


ANOTHER anecdote of Disraeli in his réle of a Brit- 
ish Museum trustee comes to me from the same source. 
Mr. Feuardent had secured the only known Greek 
contemporaneous bust of Alexander the Great, and was 
posing it in one of the galleries of the Museum for the 
inspection of the trustees, who were to look at it with a 
view to buying it. Suddenly some one tapped him 
upon the shoulder and gruffly remarked, ‘*‘ You must 
not touch any of the objects in the Museum.”’ It was 
Disraeli. The dealer replied, ‘*‘ When it hecomes the 
property of the Museum I will not touch it. In the 
mean time it is my property, and I will enjoy the privi- 
lege of touching it.’’ ‘‘ Indeed, and may I ask your 
name ?’’ said Disraeli, Mr. Feuardent told him. 
‘* And what price do you ask for the bust ?’’ asked the 
statesman, eying it critically with great satisfaction. 
‘*Four hundred pounds,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Feuardent,”’ said Disraeli, ‘‘ if the Museum does 
not buy it, 7 w//. So you need not touch it again.”’ 
The Museum did buy it. MONTEZUMA, 
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TAMPERING ANTIQUITIES. 





A SERIOUS CHARGE AGAINST THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 

WHEN the forms of objects of 
antiquity have been defaced, and 
the sharp lines obliterated, there 
may still be sufficient character left 
for us to decide on the identity of 
particular objects. But when we 
attempt to restore them, their whole 
physiognomy is apt to change, and 
a source of dangerous error is in- 
troduced. 


ger of this character, the greatest 


To guard against a dan- 





care is taken in European mu- 
seums that all restorations 
shall be indicated. 
tions are made under the direction of learned ar- 
cheologists, and we see on the pedestals of 
statues or figures, in the British Museum for in- 
stance, legends such as ‘the nose restored,”’ 
‘* the thumb of the left hand remade,’’ or what- 
ever part of the object it may be that is not in 
the original state in which it was found. It is, 
indeed, a fundamental principle that no matter 
how or where a restoration is made, it must be 
indicated without reserve on the antique object. 
As an example of the importance of this, I will 
take a case chosen at random among thousands. 
In the Villa Mattei collection, Venuti describes 
a statue, which he represents as a ‘‘ Sabine.”’ 
But Visconti demonstrated that this same statue 
was originally an Egyptian priest, who carried 
a vase with both hands. As the vase and the 
head of the statue were wanting, the repairer 
put a woman’s head on the neck, arranged the 
place where the vase originally figured, and gave 
the statue the appearance of a woman. I can 
only repeat, with Raoul Rochette, ‘‘ that where 
a restoration is not indispensable, it is fatal, for it 
always must alter more or less the original character 
of the object.””. These remarks may serve as an intro- 
duction to this article, written with the sole object of 
giving as publicly as possible. my opinion in regard to 
certain deceptive alterations and unintelligent restora- 
tions of some of the antiquities of the Cesnola collection 
—alterations and restorations made, according to the 
annual report of the museum, under the supervision of 
General di Cesnola himself. 

During the summer of the year 1879, I saw, in ex- 
amining a stone statuette of the Cesnola collection, that 
an object, intended to represent a mirror, had been 
added to this statuette by carving it in the stone. This 
discovery astonished me, as I could not imagine that any 
one would dare to dishonor guch an interesting monu- 
ment. As it was when I frst sawit, this statuette repre- 
sented to me Elpis, the Spes of the Romans, called by 
us Hope. But this mirror, if genuine, would indicate 
that the figure represented Aphrodite. Of course it 
might be more interesting if, having been found at 
Golgoi among the débris of the temple, and being Greek 
work, it could have raised the presumption that the 
worship of Aphrodite had continued at Golgoi in the 
Greek times. But the statuette was similar in posture 
to many others preserved in European museums, and 
was perceptibly different from figures carrying a flower 
close to the body and of Egyptian origin ; so there was 
no proof that the statuette could be accepted as a 
Greek Aphrodite. By the addition of a mirror it was 
expected that all doubt should cease, and that the much 
desired goddess would be forthcoming. The excavations 
in the temple at Golgoi brought to light many represen- 
tations of private individuals and various pagan divini- 
ties, but no unmistakable Greek Venus. 

I now propose clearly to show that this statuette did 
not have a mirror at all originally, and that, if it is left 
in its present state, it can only become a puzzle to 


GREEK STATUE OF 
HOPE. 


Altera- 





future antiquarians. Briefly, the identification of this 
statuette with Hope has been suggested by me for the 
reasons that (1) the figure is represented in the posture 
of walking, (2) with one hand she draws up her gar- 
ment so it may not encumber her in her walk, and (3) 
with the other hand she holds a flower. These three 
actions combined were chosen by the ancients to indi- 
cate Hope, sister of Sleep who suspends our griefs, and 
of Death who terminates our sufferings. From the 
very earliest times Hope was represented as holding up 
her gown and “‘ passing by,’’ in order to show that she 
is an elusive being, and always escapes when one thinks 
of laying hands on her. She holds a flower, a token of 
promise, and that flower is the lotus, an emblem of the 
Nile. (We know that the Nile expressed in the highest 
degree in the Egyptian myths the certitude and abun- 


STATUETTE NO. 157. STATUETTE NO. 157. 


FRONT VIEW. 


dance of all human goods.) In the European museums 
there are countless representations of Hope, dating 
from the most remote Etruscan and Egypto-Greek times 
down to the very close of the Pagan period, and the 
figure always preserved the same attributes until an 
anchor was added to these by the Christian religion. 
But it is not my task to give an exact classitication to 
this figure, which has been described by antiquarians 





STATUETTE NO, 230. SIMILAR TO NO. 157. 

as representing Flora, Feronia, Diana, Venus, Priest- 
ess of Venus dancing, Ceres, Hope, etc., and that Vis- 
conti has demonstrated to be Elpis. 

Some time after I discovered the alteration in the 
statuette, I thought it no more than right that the 
authorities of the museum should be made aware of 
what was going on, and, having met the gentleman who 
holds the official position second to that of director, I 
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apprised him of the circumstance. Later on he informed 
me that he could not believe that the fact was such as I 
had told him ; but as his opinion was quite indifferent to 
me, and I was satisfied with the accomplishment of a 
duty, I dismissed the whole affair from my mind. A 
short time ago, however, the following correspondence 
took place, impelling me to court publicity in regard to 
this matter : 
No. I. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Central Park, Fifth Avenue and 
Lighty-second Street. 

Office of the Director, NEw YORK, May 1g, 1880. 

SiR: It has been reported to me yesterday only that you have 
asserted that a mirror has been carved upon a stone statuette, 
now in this Museum, since its discovery in Cyprus, Is this true? 
If so, your charge brought against the officers and employés of 
this Museum is of such a serious character that I must have a 
most thorough investigation of it. 

Waiting for your answer before I take further steps in 
this matter, I am, sir, 

Yours truly, 
L. P. pt CESNOLA, 
Director Met. Museum of Art. 
MR. GASTON FEUARDENT. 


No. II. 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, May 19, 1880. 

S1r: In answer to your letter of to-day's date, I desire 
to say that I did mention that I considered that the mir- 
ror of the stone statuette had been carved upon it since 
its discovery in Cyprus. My reasons for saying so are 
the following: 

1st. When I went to the Fourteenth Street Museum, 
and, thanks to the kindness of Mr. Hutchins, I was per- 
mitted to study the statuette, I could not see any mark of 
a mirror being held by the figure. 

2d. Some months ago, when I called at the Museum, 
I saw upon a table the said statuette, there being an 
unmistakable mirror placed in her left hand ; at the time 
I mention, the mirror and the place surroundingit were 
damp, and in examining carefully the object, it looked to 
me as if it had been recently ‘‘ doctored,"’ and that some 
fine dust, made from the same kind of material as the 
statuette, had been mixed up with some liquid and ap- 
plied to that special place. 

3d. In visiting the Museum again, two days ago, I 
was told that the mirror had been carved some months 
ago over some lines which were not considered to be sufficient- 
ly apparent. 

You will see, sir, that the modern carving of the mirror pre- 
vents the research necessary to determine the age of the object, 
which would have been possible before the alteration. As to 
the charge you mention, I bring against the officers and em- 
ployés of the Museum, it originates in your mind alone. In re- 
lation to your ‘‘taking further steps in this matter,’’ I have no 
advice to give. Yours truly, 

GASTON L. FEUARDENT. 

GENERAL L., P. DI CESNOLA, 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


No, III. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Central Park. 
Office of the Director. NEW YoRK, May 21, 1880. 
Sir: I am directed by General di Cesnola to acknowledge 
the receipt of your note of May togth, and to state formally and 
clearly this : 
1st. That the mirror on the statuette has always existed on it. 
2d. That on the statuette being washed and cleaned the mirror 
appeared clearer than before. 
3d. That it is utterly false that the repairer stated to you that 
he or anybody else carved the lines around the mirror to make 
it clearer. 
I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
A. D. SAVAGE. 
No. IV. 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, June 15, 1880. 
A. D. SAVAGE, EsQ.—My Dear Sir: Since the day I gave 
you a verbal acknowledgment of the letter you wrote to me by 
desire of General di Cesnolaon the 21st of May, I have taken 
notes which I intended to forward to you in answer to that letter ; 
but I find that these notes have become so voluminous that they 
will find a more suitable place in a pamphlet than in a letter. 
To-day I will only answer the three points of your letter by say- 
ing: 
1st. That the antiquity of the mirror dates from the year A.D. 
1879. 
2d. That the statuette did not require washing, as can be 
proved by the photographs taken from it. 
3d. That you have taken the trouble of declaring ‘‘ utterly 
false’ a statement that I have not made. 
Yours respectfully, 
GASTON L. FEUARDENT. 
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It will be seen that General di Cesnola attaches great 
importance to the charge I bring ; but instead of follow- 
ing him and making a charge against everybody in the 
museum, I will simply say that I do not hold any one 
responsible, save the person who ordered this deceptive 
restoration, and that I exempt from all blame the artisan 
who made it, if it was made by order. 

My statement must be of a triple character : 

Ist. The mirror never existed on the statuette, as 
originally found. 

2d. It is utterly impossible that any mirror could be 
found on such a figure. 

3d. The mirror has been put there recently, and in a 
place and in a position where it never could have ex- 
isted. 

1st. The mirror never 
existed originally on the 
statuette. During the whole 
of 1872 the first Cesnola 
collection was left in my 
possession, in London, as 
guarantee for various sums 
of money which had been 
loaned at different periods 
by my father and his part- 
ner, to General di Cesnola, 
in order to assist him in 
his excavations. During 
that period I tried repeat- 
edly to induce the officials 
of the British Museum to 
purchase the collection. But 
it was in vain, and 1 must 
confess to have felt a cer- 
tain amount of relief when 
Mr. Morgan, a_ London 
banker, gave me a check 





STATUE NO. 40. AS 1T for the value‘of the collec- 
WAS FOUND. tion. Everybody will un- 
derstand that ten thousand 

objects of such magnitude in my private gallery were an 
encumbrance, especially as European museums were 
quite unanimous in declining to purchase. I knew the 
collection by heart, and always took a special interest 
in the statuette now in question. I had handled it hun- 
dreds of times and studied. it very carefully ; several 
photographs were taken of it, which prove that the 
statuette was perfectly clean, and did not require wash- 
ing. I can state most positively that the side of the 
statuette, where to-day a mirror is found, was left un- 
worked. This is generally the case in antiquities, 
where such parts are left unfinished as are not in view. 
No mirror or any appearance of one could have been 
traced on it atthattime. In March, 1878, I was invited 
by the members 
of the American 
Numismatic and 
Archex ological 
Society to read a 
paper before 
them, and having 
a predilection for 
this statuette, I 
chose it as one of 
my topics. Be- 
fore writing the 
lecture, I went 
to the museum 
in Fourteenth 
Street. The case 
where the statu- 
ette lay was 
open, and the fig- 
ure was placed 
in my hands. I 
compared it carefully: with the description given of it in 
General di Cesnola’s book, entitled *‘ Cyprus,’’ found 
the description correct, and went and wrote my paper, 
since published, in which I gave my reasons for con- 
sidering the statuette a figure of Hope. Again, I can 
certify that in March, 1878, the statuette was un- 
changed, and that no mirror was carried by the figure. 
2d. It is impossible that any mirror should have existed 
on thestatuette. In the published account of the Cesnola 
collection by Johannes Doell, read December 12th, 
1872, before the St. Petersburg Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, we see (Pl. 1, No. 2) an illustration of this 
same statuette, and in the text (page 15) is the following 
minute description in German which has been carefully 





STATUETTE NO. 768. 


translated ; ‘‘ Female figure (Pl. 1, No. 2) in more than 
ordinary rich dress, with the left foot coming a little to 
the front. The right hand is raised in front of her 
breast, and holds perhaps a flower, the left hand, hang- 
ing down, holds a part of her dress. From the hair in 
front, which is covered with a small flat cap, three Jong 
curls are hanging downward from each side of her head 
over the shoulders. The ears are adorned with ear- 
rings ; the neck is surrounded with a band of pearls on 
which an amulet is suspended. On each forearm is a 
bracelet. Besides that, from the left shoulder across 
to the right hip is drawn a broad band, the folds of 
which run lengthwise. The feet are covered with san- 
dals. The figure is made a little carelessly. Under its 
base are two small heads, not visible in our illustration. 
The statue was broken above the ankle, but is other- 
wise in good condition. Height, 0.26™."’ 

No mirror is mentioned. 

In Di Cesnola’s book, *‘ Cyprus’’ (page 157), we 
read : ** I must not omit to mention a statuette, prob- 
ably of Venus, which has this peculiarity, that the base 
is supported on the heads of two caryatides, of which, 
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STATUE NO, 22. AS IT WAS FOUND (HEAD AND 
BODY SEPARATE), 
however, only the heads remain. They are of 
an Egyptian character. The goddess is arrayed in a 
long robe, the ample folds of which she holds back with 
one hand, and displays her sandaled feet, while in the 
other hand she seems to hold a lotus flower. Three 
graceful tresses fall on either side of her neck, round 
which is a string of beads or pearls, with an amulet as 
pendant ; a long veil, surmounted by a diadem, hangs 
from the back of her head.”’ 
The discoverer of the statuette, like Doell and my- 


self, failed to see a mirror or any other object held in 


the left hand but the folds of the dress, although that 
important attribute would have justified the intimation 
that it was a statuette ‘‘ probably of Venus.’’ Sidney 
Colvin, who gives this statuette to a priestess of Venus, 


se 


corrects somewhat his classification by placing a ? after 
his description in the list of plates. He would not cer- 
tainly have placed that ? there had the statuette been 
carrying a mirror. 

Aphrodite, or Venus, was not a Pelasgic divinity. 
Paphos, in Cyprus, was the first Greek town which 
worshipped the Astarte of the Phoenicians under the 
name of Aphrodite. The antique coins show us that 
the goddess was represented first by a simple conical 
stone. The Greeks soon after invented an Aphrodite 
with a different genealogy, and worshipped her as the 
goddess of Jove and beauty. Then she is generally 
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represented naked or semi-naked ; and doves, roses, 
and other emblems of love were devoted to her. A 
mitror especially was given to her, so that she could 
see her beautiful image reflected in it. But between 
these two goddesses there is one to whom most of the 
clothed images of Venus belong, and that is Venus 
‘* Celestis,’’ the goddess of generation, the myth of 
‘‘the mother,”’ who is always represented clothed, 
because, in worshipping her as symbolic of fecundity, 
the ancients did 
not deny her chas- 
tity. Fruits and 
fruitful animals 
were offered to her, 
and it was only in 
omitting the dress 
of the goddess that 
the Greeks de- 
prived her of chaste 
maternal affection 
in exchange for 
sensual love, and 
she became the 
“Venus — courti- 
sane.” 

It must be un- 
derstood that the 
above remarks are 
applied to repre- 
sentations of 
Aphrodite belong- 
ing to the same 
period as the Ces- 
nola statuette, and 
that I do not pre- 
tend to deal at 
present with later 





images of the god- 
dess, nor with the S!PATUE No. 10, AS IT IS NOW, 
Roman Venus, re- 
presentatives of whom are infinitely varied. By plac 
ing a mirror in the hand of the walking figure in th 
Cesnola collection, I am quite positive that a barbarous 
anachronism has been committed, and that a most in- 
teresting statuette has been changed into a conundrum. 
3d. The mirror is ina place and position where it 
never could have existed. To explain this, I will say 
that the mirror, ifit were possible on the statuette, 
would be such an important emblem, and would so 
characterize and identify the figure as that of Venus, 
that a prominent position would have’ been given 
to it, and it would never have been relegated to 
a place on the statue where it was the least sculp 
tured, for none of the folds of the dress are 
indicated, and even the hand is not modelled on that 
side. Instead of carrying conspicuously an attribute 
which is to give her a name, like all representations of 
Venus having mirrors, the figure is made to carry it 
just as one might carry an umbrella, when not in use 
As to the mirror placed there being of quite modern 
invention, I will repeat that in the summer of 1879 I 
had the statuette in my hands again, and at that time 
the paste placed over the mirror was still soft. With 
my nail I twice cut through the soft coating. I will say 
more, that any one who has any practical knowledge of 
antique statues will see at once the modern alteration, 


and that the repairer has not shown the same skill on 





SLAB NO, 59. 


this statuette that he has displayed on many other ob- 
jects. I suppose in this special case he had to create 
the mirror, while in most of the other cases he had only 
to adjust together parts of stone statues which were (or 
were not) destined to be so placed together. One word 
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more I would add in regard to the mirror being placed 
where it is, The back and left sides of the figure were 
the only ones from which photographs were not taken 
in Europe, so, although I will show presently that 
more than ordinary freedom has been taken with other 
objects of the collection, in this present case it would 
have been impossible to make the alteration at any 
other place on the statuette, without immediate detec- 
tion. Finally, I again affirm that the conversation I 
mention in my letter of May 19th did take place as stated 
by me, I being told that the mirror was carved over 
some lines that were not considered sufficiently distinct. 
Before pointing out a few of the restorations in other 
specimens of the collection, I desire to call attention to 
an illustration of another statuette from Cyprus (No, 
230 in the catalogue), in order to show that the same 
representation is found without caryatides, and that it 
bears no mirror, and to the initial illustration (p. 48) taken 
from a Roman coin of Claudius, on which is represented 
an early Greek statue of Hope. Both these illustrations 
will serve as objects of comparison. 

Among the restorations alluded to are the following : 

No. 40. Statue of a man. Doell de- 
scribes the condition of the statue as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The surface is altogether in a 
good condition, only a part of the right 
hand is broken. The head and the left 
forearm are wanting.’’ The head, which 
has been placed on the statue, is of a much 
later style than the rest of the object, and 
of too large dimensions for thé size of the 
figure ; the neck has been made too long 
in order to counteract the effect produced 
by the head being too large. A left fore- 
arm, of which the hand holds a globe, has 
been also joined to the figure. The illus- 
trations show the character of the restora- 
tion. 

No. 754. Statuette of ayouth. This has 
been too much retouched and a wrong 
head placed on it. When found it was in 
a poor state of preservation, and the head 
was wanting. 

No. 768. A statuette representing a male 
figure crouching (illustrated). I do not 
know in what condition this figure was 
found, but if we compare it with the many 
others in the collection, and with a terra- 
cotta group from Cyprus that I have in my 
collection, it will be seen that figures in 
such a posture represent youths. The head 
of an old man is fixed on the shoulders of 
this figure ; and it is important to know / 
whether this head has been put on, as, if it 
really belongs to the figure, it upsets all the 
former classifications made of such ob- 
jects. 

No. 39. An Egyptian statue, very im- 
portant for the dress and workmanship. 
After fixing the head, which was broken 
off, the left shoulder has been entirely re- 
made, badly at that, and poorly deco- 
rated, 

No. 22. A statue of a priest, the best 
statue of the Cesnola collection. In *‘ Cy- 
prus’’ we read (page 152) that “‘ its pres- 
ervation is perfect.’’ That assertion of 
the discoverer, and the presem appearance of the statue, 
would lead people to believe that the figure was found 
in the condition it is seen in at present. Now the truth 
is that this statue was found with its head broken off 
(see illustration), the right forearm and hand being 
wanting. The right arm and right hand were procured 
from a fragment from another statue, while the collec- 
tion was in my gallery in London ; but now the points 
of junction, which were left quite apparent then, have 
been completely hidden, so that the statue looks as if it 
had been found perfect. The accuracy and care of 
Johannes Doell in guiding archeologists by his descrip- 
tions, appear in his remarks on this figure, translated 
as follows : ‘* Statue of a man, with a beautiful curly 
beard (Pl. 9, No. 10). His forearms are stretched 
slightly forward ; with his left hand he holds a small 
round box with cover, and a branch with leaves (only a 
small part of it preserved). In his right he has a flat 
dish, which rests on a support. The hair is curly, the 
forehead adorned with a wreath of flowers. The body 
is covered by an underdress hanging downward to the 
feet, and has small sleeves. An upper-dress full of 
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folds is drawn over the left shoulder and the left fore- 
arm. The feet are covered with shoes with thick soles, 
The surface is generally well preserved ; the head was 
broken off. The right forearm from the elbow, and 
also the hand, the greatest part of the branch of leaves 
held in the left hand, and the point of the left foot, are 
wanting. Height, 1.78™."’ 

No. 35. Two sphinxes back to back. This slab was 
found with al] the upper part of the left sphinx wanting ; 
now it is quite complete (see illustration), and the pieces 


joined to it seem to me to be of modern work. 


There is still a long list of restorations to mention, 
but they would only fatigue the reader. I will merely 
say that the whole of the restorations can be described 
as belonging to the following different classes : 

The fixing together of fragments which, to the best be- 
lief of the repairers, belonged to the original specimens. 

The joining of antique fragments which never were 
meant to be put together, but are now worked up in 
order to give a better appearance to the collection. 

The addition to a statuette of a mirror, which the fig- 
ure did not have originally. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCH BY FREDERICK DIELMAN. 


In conclusion, I desire to state that I have endeavored 
to place before the public some positive facts and some 
theories. It must be understood that I am only a dealer 
in antiquities, and nota ‘‘ savant,” so, while I can guar- 
antee the exactitude of the facts in the case, I leave 
others to judge the value of the theories. But 1 will add, 
addressing those who take an interest in the Museum of 
Art: You have an invaluable collection of antiquities 
in this museum, although the specimens you possess 
cannot serve as art models. They are of the utmost 
importance for the history of the art and mythology of 
the ancients. They are enduring documents of stone, 
but they are valuable only when they are reliable. If 
restorations are to be made, let such restorations be 
properly indicated and labelled on the objects. Only by 
so doing will you preserve the collection and keep up 
its value. Antiquities, especially of this class, need not 
be ‘‘ beautified ;"’ they are only valuable because they 
teach us the customs and manners of the people who 
made them, and they must be absolutely trustworthy in 
the information they give. In fixing together fragments 
which are honestly believed to have belonged to each 


other, good work may be done; though it is important 
to indicate the condition of the object when found, in 
order to prevent any possible misconception. But to 
amalgamate various pieces, strangers to each other, in 
order to complete an object, and not publicly to indicate 
it, is not only bad faith, but positive vandalism. To 
endeavor to increase interest in a collection by deceptive 
alterations or restorations can only be called a miscal- 
culation, a profanation, or a fraud. 
GASTON L, FEUARDENT. 
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AN artist who practises a very difficult style of genre 
painting, an illustrator who brings up to the task of 
magazine embellishment the large and true manner of 
the oil-painter—such is Frederick Dielman. Every year 
the Academy exhibitions produce some telling little 
canvas that is in some respects a cynosure, a sonnet of 
a picture so polished and condensed that it attracts im- 
mediate curiosity—a lady of fairy proportions in Albert 
Diirer toque and Valois collar; a street- 
gamin whose character is interpreted from 
the philosophic and cultured stand-point. 
Each month the ‘“‘editions de luxe’’ 
of American poetry contain some telling 
cartouches and vignettes that are like cabi- 
net paintings for impasto and richness, in 
the place of the line-work and the Darley- 
like scratchiness of the old professional 
illustrator. Almost every month, too, the 
current fiction of the day, in the pages of 
the better magazines, is illustrated by the 
unctuous touch of this capable artist, work- 
ing more like an historical painter than a 
flourisher of the lead-pencil. ‘These works, 
whose massiveness and positiveness betray 
them to universal notice, and whose calcu- 
lated effectiveness makes them especially 
hard to pass unseen, are found to bear in 
the corner the signature F. D. At the 
same time you seem to see that the mallet- 
hand is working on cherry-stones. A 
painter of large historical compositions 
must have controlled his hand for the oil- 
panel, a whole system of academic instruc- 
tion appears to be lavished on the box- 
wood drawing. 

Frederick Dielman, the signatory power 
whose autograph marks the noticeable 
works in question, is in fact one of those 
men of general and many-branched culture 
whose powers are condensed into their 
actual channel through various sluices, 
rather than painfully expanded from a 
meagre source. He might have been a 
man of letters; he might have been a 
geographer of Humboldt-like scope, if na- 
ture had not provided him with that sen- 
sitive and exquisite eye which naturally 
revels in color and analyzes it, and finds 
all poetry poor which cannot define the 
shades of beautiful hues, all analysis lack- 
ing in scientific expressiveness that cannot 
record the exact lights, shades, and colors 
of the object of interest. 

He was brought up in a corps of the national force of 
topographical engineers, and spent his early manhood 
in laying out some of the grand road-lines and canal- 
routes which have opened the resources of Maryland 
and Virginia. At the moment when his natural faculty 
for this sort of science was positively proved, when his 
talent obtained the notice of his superiors, he gave up 
an assured future and a handsome salary for the doubt- 
ful path of art. He renounced science and a compe- 
tency because they were in his grasp and too easy, and 
embraced painting because it seemed difficult and 
divine. 

He was born in Hanover, and brought to this country 
in his seventh year. His education, except his art edu- 
cation, is entirely American. His relatives are people 
of position and influence in the South. When a boy, 
and destined by the family for practical avocations, he 
insisted on going off to study from the plaster casts 
brought over by the Latrobes and other influential Bal- 
timoreans and arranged in an abortive ‘‘ school ;"’ this 
he managed to do without getting behind in his other 
studies. When but a youth he sketched the Capitol at 
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Washington, whose snowy dome rising above the park 
had struck him by its beauty, and, sending it to 
Harper, was rather surprised to find it accepted and de- 
veloped into a large engraving. The picture struck a 
military officer, who made the acquaintance of the boy 
amateur and invited him to accompany an expedition 
to Mobile, as sketcher and illustrator. Other journeys 
followed, through the lower Middle States, and were 
worked into book illustrations, which the artist now de- 
clares to be completely bad. The avocation of topo- 
graphical engineer, chosen for him by his family, was 
peremptorily stopped at the instant when it became 
too successful and enthralling. Taking his fiannel shirt 
and his savings, he departed to be a Bohemian in the 
art schools of Europe, leaving behind his theodolite and 
his compasses. He is said by his critics to have for- 
yotten the compasses too completely ; a certain loose- 
ness of design, an inattentive contempt of proportions 
is sometimes seen in his figures, and is doubtless the 
reaction from the hideous perfectness of chart-drawing 
and mapping. 

His professor at Munich was Diez, a painter who rep- 
resents cavalry officers ; his own tendency being rather 
toward medizval romance, tournaments of the minne- 
singers, and enchantment of Lorelei and the undines, he 
got nothing from his master but mere technical instruc- 
lion, being of all our students abroad one of the least 
amenable to that common reproach of painting their 
master’s work over again, and with less skill, in 
America. 

The usual student life in Germany was congenial to 
him so far as it led to culture, but impossible to him so 
far as it meant vulgar Bohemianism. The common 
incidents of the German studio occurred in their char- 
acteristic order, but modified in his case by the fact of 
his being a youth of family and education. Once he 
was involved with a little group of American artists in 
an uproar in the Munich art-academy. While tying the 
bonnet-strings or stealing the shawl of a too-charming 
female model he contrived to overset Michael 
Angelo’s Moses ; the plaster giant burst asunder and 






























broke various things with his horns; old Kaulbach, 
working away at his Nero in an adjoining private studio, 
issued like Elijah from his cave or a lion from his den, 
and entered the school-room in a rage, scolding, profan- 
ing, and threatening to turn all the Americans out of 
the school. Dielman instantly assumed the gentleman, 
went up with a com- 
panion who offered a 
cigar, and greeted the 
ancient president with 
cheerful urbanity, ex- 
pressing a deep sense 
of the honor of the visit, 
and acting ignorance of 
the language in which 3 
the threats were con- : 
veyed. Kaulbach, who 

is celebrated for smok- 

ing eternally the worst 

and cheapest cigar in 

Europe, instantly yield- 

ed to the seduction of a 

superb Havana seven 

inches Jong , he calmed 

down by rapid degrees, 

and presently departed, + 
lifting his smoking-cap 

and wreathed in smiles. 

A little American ele- = 
gance had saved the ee 
situation, where an ob- : Ns 
jectionable Bohemian 


manner would have ex- STUDY OF A HAND. BY FREDERICK DIELMAN, 


pelled every Yankee 
student in Munich, Dielman is in fact the only young 
American artist whom it is hard not to call ‘‘ Mr.’’ 
Leaving the studenten-kneipen and the stone beer- 
mugs of Bavaria, he returned and became an American 
again, bearing with him only the art-lessons of Diez and 
a library of the best German literature. His first con- 
tribution to the National Academy of Design after com- 
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ing home was a little gem-like picture, ‘‘ The Patrician 
Lady,’’ looking like a translation in small of Rubens's 
‘ Chapeau de Paille ’’ or-Vandyke’s Maria Theresa. It 
was not at all a copy of any existing picture, but it had 
the conscience and culture and color-sense of the best 
Flemish school. Everybody supposed it to be the work 
of some German artist 
of the new generation, 
a comrade of Beyschlag 
or the younger Kaul- 
bach. It was a_ full- 
length, but the artist 
obtained greater praise 
by a repetition of the 
head and bust alone, 
which he sent to Paris 
for the Universal Ex- 
position of 1878, and 
which was cordially 
commended by _ the 
French critics. To this 
line of his works belong 
the various pictures he 
has produced of beauti- 
ful young maidens in 
rich medieval  cos- 
tumes, and lovely ideal- 
ized girl-babies holding 
kittens or going to bed 
in richly decorated little 
night-gowns, of an or- 
der of charmingness de- 
pendent on aristocracy 
and elegance, and made 
acceptable to the general public as well as to the tech- 
nical public by being ideal and imaginary in type rather 
than realistic ; the spectator thought them sweet and 
tender, the artists knew them to be learned, colored, 
and composed according to the better Munich tradi- 
tions. Of this kind is the exquisite child’s head now in 
the loan collection of the Metropolitan Museum, one of 
the least finished, the happiest, the most subtly colored 
of his studies. 

Another style in which Dielman has found an accept- 
able degree of success is the delineation of the street- 
Arab. In the last Academy exhibition he showed *‘ A 
Bad Weed,”’ an urchin smoking a gentleman's cast-off 
cigarette ; in the exhibition previous it was a newsboy, 
with his portfolio of journals under the armpit. These 
figures of the gutter are not delineated with the sym- 
pathy which comes of like conditions between artist and 
model ; it is no Salvator sketching brigands and feeling 
brigandish, no Murillo depicting beggar-boys and re- 
membering his own similar cond‘tion, It is the con- 
templation that descends from a height, a philosophical 
mind amusing itself with the forms of ignorance, a man 
of culture curious about the lower species, above all, a 
colorist enamored of the healthy open-air complexions 
of the streets. Mighty friendships are formed some- 
t.mes between the nature for whom opportunity has 
done everything and the nature that has found a course 
for itself, without opportunity. Dielman is never better 
pleased than when his ‘* Bad Weed,"’ a gutter-snipe 
with every vice and the blonde lily-and-rose face of an 
angel, comes fora social visit. Much encouragement 
has made the youth communicative, at the same time 
that he has imbibed the idea that he has to stand 
motionless, as for a photograph, whenever he is in the 
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artistic studio. Thus habituated, the boy Jeans for long 
half-hours against a lay figure or a suit of armor, from 
time to time uttering remarks which show what thoughts 
have been coursing through his brain. These, though 
masterly in their incoherence and fidelity to the momen- 
tary impression, are not too fragmentary to yield a 
meaning to the intelligent exegesis, and the painter at 
his canvas smiles on hearing, after a Jong silence, a re- 
mark revealing that the season of free swimming-baths 
‘‘Shirks is the worst; porfishes won’t 
bite yer."’ All such remarks the visitor shoots out of 
his clenched teeth with an East Side accent ; evidently 
in our social evolution the style of the old Bowery boy 
remains in the child, to be dropped by the grown 
animal. Another time, when Buffalo Bili’s broadsides 
cover the walls, he remarks, evidently after a confused 
reading of dime literature, ‘‘ Injuns is the worst.’’ 
‘‘the worst ”’ 


approaches. 


How many other scourges of life may be 
remains uncertain, for the boy, ’still growling through 
his set teeth, goes on with a yellow-covered story of how 
an Indian chief was beating out the brains of Buffalo 
Bill, when the princess threw herself on his 
breast, saved him, and became his wife. 
After another silence he explains, ‘* When 
I was seven year old I was sick all the 
time !’’ ‘‘ What with ?’’ asks the painter 
kindly. the all-sufficient 
answer, and it appears that the youth, up 
to the age of self-defence, was never with- 
out the wounds of honorable street com- 
bat. 
furnished by Tony, the chosen friend of 
one of the most highly cultivated members 
of the New York art fraternity. 
Illustrations for Longfellow’s ‘‘ Golden 
Legend,’’ ‘‘ Christus,” and ‘* Wayside 
Inn,"’ in the new “ edition de luxe,’’ and 


3ricks !’’ is 


Such is the *‘ apologia pro vita sua’”’ 


many painter-like designs for the best 
fiction of the day, reveal another magazine 
side of one of the most interesting talents 
that America has sent to the German acad- 
emies. EDWARD STRAHAN, 


RUSKIN ON PICTURE GALLERIES, 





In one of Mr. Ruskin’s early letters to 
newspapers, which have lately furnished 
an interesting article in The Contemporary 
Review, the principles which the great art 
critic would desire to have in a National 
Gallery, as well as in good picture exhibi- 
tions, are tersely set forth. They are 
these: All large pictures should be on 
walls lighted from above. Every picture 
should be hung so as to admit of its hori- 
zon being brought on a level with the eye 
of the spectator, without difficulty or stoop- 
ing. With pictures placed on one low line, 
the gorgeousness of large rooms and gal- 
leries would be lost, and it would be use- 
less to endeavor to obtain any imposing 
architectural effect by the arrangement or 
extent of the rooms. If hope of this effect 
were surrendered, there would be an ad- 
vantage in giving large upright pictures a 
room to themselves. It is of the highest 
importance that the works pf each master should be 
kept together. Whatever sketches and studies for any 
picture exist should be collected at any sacrifice, and 
should be shown under glass in the centre of the room 
in which the picture itself is placed. Although the 
rooms with their tables would never produce any bold 
architectural effect, they might be rendered separately 
beautiful by decoration, so as not to interfere with the 
color of the pictures. ‘‘ The blankness and poverty of 
color are,’’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘* in such adjuncts, much 
more to be dreaded than its power. The discordance 
of a dead color is more painful than the discordance of 
a gloomy one, and it is better slightly to eclipse a pic- 
ture by pleasantness of adjunct than to bring the spec- 
tator to it disgusted by collateral deformities.’’ This 
suggestion has been turned to account in some new 
galleries in England. In arranging a National Gallery, 
Mr. Ruskin would dispose it»in long arcades, if the 
space were limited, returning on itself like a labyrinth, 
the walls to be double, with passages of -various access 
between them, in order to secure the pictures from the 
variations of temperature in the external air ; the outer 
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walls to be of the most beautiful native building-stones, 
and between each two arches a white marble niche, 
containing a statue of some great artist. 


AMERICAN PURCHASES AT THE SALON. 





THE New York dealers have been unusually enter- 
prising this summer in their purchases of French paint- 
ings in the Salon. Mr. S. P. Avery, who leads the 
van, ‘has bought six important canvases. The chief 
of those is Bouguereau’s beautiful picture of ‘‘ A 
Maiden Defending Herself Against Love,’’ of which we 
have had a careful drawing made for our front page 
from an unpublished photograph. The picture itself, 
at the present writing, has not reached here. The 
dimensions are eighty-two inches high and fifty-nine 
inches wide—which are Jarge even for Bouguereau, who 
knows that Americans like everything big, and stretches 
his canvas accordingly ; for it should be remarked that 
this painting has been executed as a commission for 
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Mr. Avery. In a little pamphlet before us called ‘* Me- 
mento du Salon,’’ by Henri. Olleris, the publication 
of which has just been revived after a lapse of. five 
years, the picture is thus mentioned : 

‘* Bouguereau is better inspired when he attempts a 
graceful composition like this than when he treats sub- 
jects of a loftier style. His delicate talent, his elegance, 
and his learned accuracy give an exquisite charm to 
those light themes in which he excels. The girl’s head 
is of charming purity, the torso is harmoniously curved, 
and the drapery gracefully arranged. The defence is 


mild ; instead of energetically repulsing this rosy and - 


menacing Cupid, the arms seem almost disposed to em- 
brace him. The danger is clearly not very terrible and 
the wound will not be mortal.’ ’ 

Mr. Avery’s other important purchases are ‘‘ The 
Departure. of the Squadron,’’ by P. L. Jazet; ‘' An 
Accident,’’ by P. A. J. Dagnan-Bouveret; ‘‘A 
Poacher,’’ by C. E. Delort ; ‘‘ Evening,’’ by Jules Bre- 
ton, and ‘‘ The Sleeping Vestal,’’ by Hector Le Roux. 
The first four of these are noticed in the ‘‘ Memento du 
Salon,’” We again translates M, Olleris’ comments : 

















‘* In Jazet’s ‘ Departure of the Squadron’ the dawn 
is just breaking, the bugle has sounded and the cavalry 
squadron is about to start. On the sill of a cottage a 
gallant dragoon seeks to kiss a pretty country girl, who 
defends herself but feebly. Another girl seems to 
protest with gay impatience against the conduct of the 
affectionate cavalier, while his comrades, some in the 
saddle and others just mounting, laugh at the amusing 
scene passing before their eyes.”’ 

** Dagnan-Bowveret’s ‘ Accident ’ is a serious work, 
meriting a serious examination. A ragged, half-savage 
shepherd lad, doubtless one of those poor orphans 
whom the peasant gets at the village and overworks 
with rustic severity, has been wounded in the hand, and 
a hastily summoned physician is putting on a bandage. 
Pale and unmoved, the child, accustomed to hard treat- 
ment, observes the operation almost with curiosity, and 
glances without alarm at a bowl full of blood from the 
wound. The people of the farm, seated or standing in 
various attitudes, look coldly on, admiring the skill of 
the surgeon. In a corner of the picture a weeping girl. 
doubtless the Jad’s sister, affords the only 
trace of tenderness in this exact and strik- 
ing work.”’ 

‘* Delort’s ‘ Poacher’ represents an ef- 
fect of snow. ‘Two gendarmes, dismount- 
ed from their horses, which they hold by 
the bridle, are examining the poacher, evi- 
dently an old soldier, who leans against 
his hut and doggedly answers their ques- 
tions. ° He makes no denial, for the proof 
of his guilt, a dead deer, lies at his feet. 
Two neighbors, drawn by curiosity, jisten 
with keen though concealed interest. The 
attitudes of the various figures are strik- 
ingly truthful, the gestures are natural 
without exaggeration, and the counte- 
nances exactly express the emotions of 
each.”’ 

“A sound and vivid impression is felt in 
the presence of Breton's beautiful canvas, 
but the spectator, however charmed by this 
poetic work, finds himself, upon reflection, 
constrained to make some _ reservations. 
The thought is not sufficiently clear, or, at 
least,..is expressed with too: much indeci- 
The title is ‘ Evening,’ but the way 
_in.which the artist has treated his subject is 
“not affirmative enough to justify the name. 

The twilight tinge spread over. the picture 
agrees, as Breton has rendered it, as well 
with the breaking dawn as with the close 
of day. This fault is largely atoned for by 
imposing qualities, which make the land- 
scape one of the most remarkable in the 
Salon. ‘These qualities’ are, notably, the 
amplitude and depth af the composition, 
the noble attitudes: of the figures (though 
only peasant women), the picturesque 
“mise en scéne,’ and the marvellous dex- 
terity of execution.’’ 

Le Roux’s ‘‘ Vestal Aisleep’’ represents 

a graceful, light-robed figure, reposing. in 
a heavy antique chair, while the fire, burn- 
ing orf the low tripod near, is flickering to 
extinction. 

According to the ‘‘ Estafette,”’ 
journal, the Bouguereau and the Breton were each sold 
for 25,000 francs ; but Mr. Avery contradicts this, say- 
ing that the prices he paid werg. much larger, and 
‘Breton writes from his'studio to the same effect, so far 
as his own picture is‘;concerned. How much really was 
paid we are not told. We are informed, however, that 
Goupil in Paris unsuccessfully offered Mr. Avery 50,000 
francs-for the Bouguereau. The “‘ Estafette’’ puts the 
price of ‘‘ An Accident”’ at 16,000 francs. 

We understand that Mr. John Wolfe, who owns M. 
Cot's ‘‘ Le Printemps,’’ that charming idyl represent- 
ing.a youth and a maiden in a swing, has bought 
“‘ L’Orage,’’ the companion ‘picture in the Salon this 
year, We gave a reproduction of the artist’s first 
sketch for the picture in the December number of THE 
ART AMATEUR. 
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a Paris 


THE.Bric-a-brac Club of Sacramento, of which Nor- 
ton Bush is president, held’ its second annual reception, 
June 18th, at the residence of E. B. Mott, Jr., whose 
parlors were crowded with the leading people of the 
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city. There were interesting literary and musical exer- 
cises, and numerous drawings and paintings were ex- 
hibited by amateur members of the club, and by several 
professional artists. The china painting of Mrs. Bingay 
and her pupils and Miss Fanny McClatchy was highly 
creditable. 
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COLLECTION OF MR. JOHN WOLFE, 


(CONCLUDED.) 





A STAGE scene reduced to painting it is hardly fair 
to call stagey ; and the souvenir of its origin in the 
Shakespearean drama is a good excuse for the artificial 
arrangements and footlight illuminations of Piloty’s 
great picture, *‘ Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn.’’ Most 
of his compositions are greatly in need of so good an 
apology. It is a large canvas, crowded and covered 
with figures, executed to Mr. Wolfe's 
The 
scene is from Shakespeare's version of 
At the 
grand feast given by Cardinal Wolsey in 


order upon a theme of his choice. 
history, rather than historical. 


his palace, the king having entered among 
the maskers, we find the beautiful bait 
‘fair Bullen’s 
placed attractively on one 


provided by Wolsey, 


daughter,”’ 
side, and the royal dupe already caught. 
No longer do the Spanish charms of 
his lovely queen appear enticing to the 
crowned voluptuary. The magic of a 
sweet face is weaving its spell, and 
Anglo-Saxon Christendom is to become 
Protestant. 


the maid of honor's face is to effect this 


The lovely demureness of 


miracle, and Piloty has made the face in- 
deed lovely, in its antique wimple and 
** Sweetheart, I were 
unmannerly to take you out and not to 
kiss you,’’ exclaims the king, and the re- 
gal shamelessness, accustomed to many 


its veil of shadow. 


a cheap success, is imprinted on the 
heavy, handsome features of the inflam- 
Many court dames, in 
the rich and puffy costumes borrowed 


mable monarch. 


from the fashions of the Francis I. period, 
surround the damsel, scarcely less fair 
than she, and Wolsey looks around from 
a more distant group, watchful of the 
course of the revolution which his jeal- 
ousy of the queen has kindled. Over all 
this splendid throng, fixed and printed 
by the artist at a moment which is re- 
versing a religion and changing the face 
of history, shines a light that is neither 
of the sun nor the moon, nor of palace 
Piloty 
is a theatrical colorist, and his effect is 
inspired in his mind by what he has 
seen produced by lime-lights and re- 
flectors in the splendid theatres of Ba- 
No general color of light is spread over the 
whole, affecting all included hues and making a _har- 
mony of the general motive, but instead, a morbid erup- 
tion of local illuminations and contrasting coruscations, 
unexplained, and attributable to nothing represented in 
the picture. The arrangements of Piloty’s historical 
pictures are generally more like a spectacular drama at 
the moment of the costumer’s loftiest pride, than like 
the realism of an austere and controlled imagination. 
But in constituting himself, as in this instance, a mere 
Shakespearean illustrator, like John Gilbert or like 
Maclise, he makes the arranged emphasis less offensive, 
and goes far to justify the incurable mannerism of his 
style. 

‘“‘ Fugger the Banker burning the Bonds of Charles 
V."’ is a large group painted by Carl Becker. The 
Berlin painter sees farther into a color problem than the 
Munich pyrotechnist. Becker paints velvets, brocades, 
and rococo furniture with a true artist’s love of bric-a- 
brac, so far as that is a virtue, and with a genuine at- 
tention to the play of daylight and the breadth of 


torches in their golden sconces. 


varia. 





* Copyright reserved by the author. 


nature. It is true, he will paint his posed model along- 
side of his posed model of the day before, and make a 
group of them, forgetting that nature would reflect the 
silks and satins of the one figure against the silks and 
satins of the adjacent figure, and that all the details of 
a real scene are knit together by a mysterious interde- 
pendence of light and color which unifies them. Still he 
works like a painter of legitimate race, while Piloty 
works like an adapter of stage-plays. 
scene we have a room with figures, just empty enough 
and just populous enough, in the place of the senseless 
and compressed colonizing, against all reason, of the 
The nonchalant monarch, careless and 


In the present 


Piloty scene. 
pleased, sits accepting the loyal hospitality of the Augs- 
burg banker. ‘* The wars are done, the Turks are 
drowned.’ Barbarossa is conquered, the Algerines are 
scuttled in their own privateers, and the commerce of 
capitalists and bankers may go on now unterrified by 
the horrid pirates of the African coast. The grateful 
money-king makes his fire of cinnamon and spices, in 
which he burns the bonds that certify his monarch’s in- 
debtedness. It is all described in Robertson's *‘ Charles 


the Fifth,’’ but the historian cannot paint the gray 
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hairs, the look of probity, the shrewdness and goodness 
of the aged banker, the keenness of his upward look as 
he stoops to ignite the papers, with which he loses the 
work of a prince’s ransom ; it cannot give the superb 
good-nature of Charles, the very Don Carlos of ‘* Her- 


nani,’” in condescending to accept a fortune from a 


commoner ; it is ignorant of the charming family of the 


Augsburg magnate, with its lovely women like those 
whom Makart introduces into his ‘‘ Charles V. in Ant- 
werp,’’ and its nonest burgher domestics. The picture 
of Becker, without being what is called a painting for 
painters, is an honest, broad, healthy, generous piece 
of color-work, not offensively Diisseldorf-like, and full 
of human kindness. 

Schreyer, whom, though born in Frankfort, we must 
class as a Paris painter, is represented by one of his 
more important pictures, large, tumultuous, and effec- 
tive. It was painted in 1870, and represents *‘ Team- 
sters entangled in the Marshes of the Danube.”’ Its size 
is about six by four feet. Those familiar with this 
‘** fougueux ”’ artist need not be assisted to conceive 
how he would treat such a subject. They will see, 
from any distance, the energetic, agonized tug of the 
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gaunt, shaggy beasts, and the wild lashing administered 
by the lusty, fur-capped driver. There are six ragged, 
hairy steeds introduced in the picture, looking like the 
wild Thessalian centaurs before Chiron tamed them, 
and their attitudes show every possible demonstration of 
Schreyer’s Wal- 
lachian themes are derived from a long journey and 


straining effort and sinewy strength. 


residence once undergone in the Danubian provinces in 
the suite of a Russian prince who wished to travel 
thither. 
same scenes, and those of Verschagin in Russia, are half 
Both Valerio and 


The canvases, like those of Valerio in the 


art-proper, half expedition reports. 
Schreyer, the one with classical tranquillity, the other 
with gusty brio, have brought back subjects that lift a 
veil from Hungary, Bosnia, Servia, Wallachia, Bulgaria, 
and make us live and dream among those strange popu- 
lations, whether native or Tsigane—the antique IlIly- 
rians and Thracians, substantially unchanged since 
Ovid's banishment. 

Schenck is the teamster of innumerable velvet-nosed 
donkeys, the shepherd of incalculable woolly flocks, all 
of whom he drives cheerily forth from his studio at 
Ecouen. He sends forth from that retreat to the pres- 

ent gallery a characteristic subject— 
“Sheep Caught in a Snow-storm,”’ at 
the Croix-mourante pass in Auvergne. 
The woolly pilgrims are shown in a high- 
ly puzzled mood, with the track snowed 
away from beneath their feet in a blind- 
ing storm, and a shepherd's dog watch- 
ing them with a somewhat ultra-human 
intelligence and sense of responsibility. 

Exquisite examples of landscape art in 
the collection—besides a tenderly pearly 
** Morning ’’ by Corot—which it will be 
hardly fair to pass by, are Mesgrigny’s 
“View on the Loire,’’ in the style of 
Martin Rico; ‘* Twilight on the Seine,”’ 
a fine Daubigny of 1874; Wahlberg's 
“October Evening in Norway,’’ a study 
for the large painting owned by Miss 
Catharine L. Wolfe; 
Achenbach's *‘ Storm at Scheveningen”’ 
(36 x 24 lurid 
“Swollen Norway Torrent,’’ and_ his 


and Andreas 


inches), a scene ;_ his 
water-color, ‘* Arrival of the Herring- 
boats’’ (8 x 12 inches), a study in aqua- 
relle made in 1864 for the large canvas 
owned by Herr Meyer, of Dresden. 

Of the younger painters of the figure 
resident at Paris whom it is proper to 
mention as contributing to this gallery, 
though the mention may be but a word, 
are Munkacsy, who enriches it truly with 
a ** Widow’s Mite,”’ 
ern peasant-woman, babe in arms, drop- 


representing a mod- 


ping alms into a poor-box, the group 
having that material darkness that may 
be felt, that depth and solidity, as of re- 
poussé bronze, so well comporting with 
the eternal and poignant sentiment of 
the scene ; De Coninck,with a life-sized 
half-length of a contadina putting ona 
ring which can hardly be a wedding- 
ring, since it is worn on the middle fin- 
ger; Alfred Stevens, with a 
coquette flirting a fan, called *‘ The Language of the 
Fan,’’ painted in his later Paris manner, and not of the 


** rusée”’ 


first importance ; and Clairin, with an excellent ‘* Scene 
in Morocco,”’ representing an Eastern grandee entering 
his harem door, preceded by his chamberlain, amid all 
the wealth of robes and rugs which Paris painters find 
in their studios and stuff into their oriental scenes. 

A precious little jewel of art is Lefebvre’s ‘‘ Femme 
Couchée,’’ a small color-study executed in 1878 for the 
larger picture painted for the younger Dumas: amid a 
red sea of silk curtains reposes a girl horizontally just 
as she has left the bath. She doubles up her hand into 
a pink snowball, and upon it pillows her chin ; the 
other arm and hand twine themselves like a white ser- 
pent along the back of the lounge, and the eyes are 
fixed on the spectator, out of all that cynical nudity, 
with supreme indifference and a point of malice. This 
picture is what the picture of Venus by Cabanel, in the 
room below-stairs, may have become after a course of 
Zola, Droz, and Dumas junior himself, her owner. _ Its 
technic shows the exactitude and science of drawing 
and the thin bladdery superficiality always found with 
this famous master of the nude in art. 
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This important gallery has had a long history, and 
many acquisitions made in an imperfect era of criticism 
remain among the others; it is not exempt from the 
vices known in Paris as the characteristics of ** the 
American picture-buyer.'’ But if judged by its best 
things, it shows a phalanx of solid merit hardly to be 
beaten by any assemblage of the modern masters in 
American or European collections. CICERONE, 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONCERNING PUBLIC STATUES—PICKNELL’S PIC- 
TURES AT PARIS--THE HUNT SCHOOL—STYLES IN 
HOUSE BUILDING. 


Boston, July 16, 1880. 

THE characteristic Bostonian attempt to make the 
celebration of the Fourth of July esthetic by the dedica- 
tion of a statue of one of the patriot worthies of 1776 
was not a success, so far as supplanting the old childish 
Chinese mode of celebrating is concerned. 
In spite of the statue the observance of the 
day proved more Chinese and detonatory 
than it has been for years, with more visi- 
ble and demonstrative drunkenness in the 
streets. The statue purports to be the ef- 
figy of Sam. Adams, the father of the Rev- 
olution, ** the greatest statesman America 
ever produced,’’ in Senator Hoar’s judg- 
ment. It is a bronze reproduction of the 
marble statue by Miss Whitney, one of the 
two from each State in the Valhalla at 
Washington. The other marble gentleman 
from Massachusetts there is John Win- 
throp, the greatest figure in early colonial 
times. The bronze copy of the Winthrop 
statue is to be set up in another square on 
the 17th of September, the 250th anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Boston. This 
will make two public statues erected in 
Boston streets this year to follow up the 
two last year—of Quincy and Lincoln. 
Next year will probably see two more— 
Ward's ideal statue of Lief, the Icelandic 
viking, mythical discoverer of New Eng- 
land (Vinland) in the year 1000, and the 
statue of Colonel Robert Shaw, of the First 
Massachusetts Colored Regiment, whom 
the Rebels ‘* buried with his niggers’’ on 
the island in Charleston Harbor where they 
fell. The money lavishly subscribed for 
the latter statue, in the heat of the war, 
has doubled itself while waiting to be used, 
so that it ought to issue in a splendid 
equestrian hero when it is undertaken. As 
for the statue of Sam. Adams first men- 
tioned, it is another one of those multitu- 
dinous civic statues of the kind which is 
neither good nor bad. It has a good dra- 
matic scowl, or rather look of defiance, 
obtained by a knitting of prominent eye- 
brows and a compression of thin lips. 
But it is not so firmly planted on its legs 
as aman ought to be who, in a little pro- 
vincial port, is standing before the gold- 
laced and scarlet officers of the Crown and 
the general commanding two of Her Maj- 
esty’s regiments and demanding the in- 
continent *‘ withdrawal of the troops,”’ 
and pausing for their reply on the instant. Their reply 
was acquiescence, but this was never wrung from them 
by so evidently assumed a nonchalance of attitude, 
The face is not the countenance that the trusty Copley, 
his contemporary, has preserved for us in his portrait. 
Copley’s Sam. Adams is of the rotund character of face, 
with a heavyish solid round chin balancing with manly 
pluck the sturdy intellectuality of a dome-like brow ; the 
Statue presents a thin face with passionate brow and 
the small retreating chin of classic conventionalism— 
the head of a poet rather than of a practical statesman 
and politician. There is a pretty miss in Boston who is 
a direct lineal descendant of Sam. Adams, and whose 
sound ancient stock is indicated somewhat in the cir- 
cumstance that she is the only scholar of the public 
schools who ever made the highest possible score of 
marks for merit in all studies. She has the chin that 
Copley gives her great-great-grandfather, and the sculp- 
tor might have seen in a glance at her face that he need 
not depart from the truth to secure nobility and beauty. 
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The few friends of William L. Picknell of this city 
are delighted, as the friends of true and modest merit 
everywhere will be, that the honors of the Paris Salon 
this year for America are borne away by a very young 
man, who, by sheer dint of industry applied to genuine 
talent and inspired by the purest devotion to art, has 
been raised from obscurity to distinction at the thresh- 
old of his career. Young Picknell receives an ** honor- 
able mention’’—the same award that has been previ- 
ously bestowed only on Bridgeman and Sargent, and 
two other Americans many years ago, five times in all. 
For three or four years past frequenters of the Boston 
picture stores have had their careless, cursory glance 
arrested by landscapes of singular “* solidity,’’ original- 
ity, and earnestness, attacking the hardest tasks and 
sticking to them, signed with the odd name of Picknell ; 
and those inquiring who Picknell was were told that he 
was simply “‘ one of our young fellows in Paris.’’ His 
pictures combined a good deal of Jacque’s sturdy grap- 
pling with detail of facts and something of the uncon- 








**REVERY.””’ BY C, VOILLEMOT, 


FROM THR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS SALON OF 1880 


ventional fresh color of Boldini, though with nothing of 
Boldini’s dash, flutter, and gayety. There is nothing of 
the latter's ‘‘ insouciance,’’ suggestiveness, and humor 
in genre studies about the Bostonian ; he is modest and 
serious, and content to paint aimost anything out of 
doors for the sake of getting down the very truth about 
it. His two paintings in the Salon of 1880 are de- 
scribed by the Parisian critics, whose unanimous ap- 
plause anticipated the verdict of the jury, in terms that 
make them plain enough to the mind’s eye. ‘‘ Sur le 
Bord du Marais ’’ consists of fine, strong, robust trees, 
and others, tall and slim, all leafless, and standing in a 
group upon uneven ground covered with brushwood, tall 
grass, ana rushes. The clear sky gives value to these 
trees, carefully studied and admirably drawn ; and one 
guesses rather than perceives the neighborhood of the 
marsh. But the other picture, *‘ La Route de Concar- 
neau,’’ is the better, and is rated by the leading critics a 
truly remarkable work. In this a road, *‘ traced with 
administrative straightness,’’ and bordered with the 


regulation ditches and luxuriant hedges of ferns and 
wild mulberries, runs from the foreground to the hori- 
zon, cutting the canvas in a diagonal line, while the sun 
at noonday makes its chalk and ochre resplendent. <A 
team is stopped midway, and its shadow is cut with 
startling distinctness upon the shining straight ribbon 
of pale gold. A line of clumps of trees stands against 
the clear sky, firmly and strongly drawn like all the 
rest. One critic, Veron, says its manner recalls De- 
camps. Another remarks: ‘I do not think a more 
complete impression of dog-day torridity has ever been 
given. Painted almost entirely with the palette-knife, 
with astonishing impetuosity and confidence, this pic- 
ture is assuredly the most remarkable thing in the 
foreign section. From the point of view of solidity of 
execution a single work in the Salon is superior to it— 
the admirable still-life of Martin Vollon.’’ Thus 
Armand Silvestre in ‘‘ La Vie Moderne.’’ It is a full 
chorus of exclamations of surprise and delight—‘‘a 
curiosity and a treat, triumphant virtuosity,’ ‘* very 
real, very powerful, very original ‘’—such 
are the expressions of the exacting critics 
of Paris concerning this work of the young 
Bostonian, yesterday almost unknown even 
in his own city. Half a dozen years ago 
he was the boy in a second-rate picture 
store in this city, helping his sisters earn 
the support of their widowed mother. 
His father was a Baptist minister in a Ver- 
mont village, where he was born. Having 


one day the misfortune, as it was then 
thought, to drop a chromo-print and punc- 
ture a nail-hole in it, he took it home at 
night to mend it. His success was such 
that he believed he would try to make pic- 
tures. He went to a free drawing-school 
evenings, and his talent there developed 
so rapidly that by the advice of artists, 
among them Geo. L. Brown, he went to 
Europe to study, and became the pupil of 
Robert Wylie, the American painter, on 
the Isle of Man. Wylie received a Salon 
medal in 1872. Picknell also studied with 
George Inness. He has retained some- 
thing of the characteristics of both these ar- 
tists. Of late he has spent his time always 
in hard, enthusiastic work amid the artist 
fraternity gathered at Pont Aven. Now it 
is to be hoped he will come home, and 
with him Bridgeman, Sargent, and the rest 
of the talented young Americans who are 
at present drawing all their inspiration 
from and giving all their achievement to a 
country which though it appreciates them 
more needs them far less than their own 
native land, 

It is the ‘‘obituary’’ of the ‘‘ Hunt 
School *’ that Mr. Millet, the painter-critic, 
writes in the current Atlantic Monthly, 
under the caption of ‘‘ Mr. Hunt's Teach- 
ings.’’ He speaks of it as a thing ended, 
spent, and done. He gives Hunt all the 
credit and homage anybody could desire, 
honoring to the full the 
gion’’ he spread, by means of his personal 
magnetism, ‘‘of single-minded devotion 
to art for art’s own sake.’’ But he holds 
that a thorough analysis of his methods of 
teaching would reveal many weaknesses 


oe 


veritable conta- 


and disclose many apparent contradictions. He forgot 
in his enthusiasm, and in his belief that Americans 
needed above all to learn to see the grandest signifi- 
cance of art, that his pupils had never learned to draw, 
or taken any of the rudimentary steps in art. He main- 
tained in effect the foreign “‘ atelier,"’ but the students 
were not what they were in foreign ateliers, painters 
who have spent years in learning to draw. What he 
tried, in the generosity of his ardor, to show them to do 
at once should have come only after faithful study and 
mastery of the mechanical methods of the profession. 
The consequence is that though the legacy left the dis 

ciples of the Hunt School is a noble one, ** they remain 
like people who have learned the beauties of a language 
before they can write or speak it. Their works show 
that they see aright, and that their intentions are the 
best. But they can be called neither artists, idealists, 
nor impressionists, for their performances go little far- 
ther than intentions. For this they may be descriptive- 
ly named ‘ intentionists. ’’ This is a happy thought. 
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indeed, a witty and a just characterization, and it will 
stick. ‘‘ Intentionists ’’ is the proper designation for 
the little coterie of strivers after the excruciating, and to 
them, truly, unattainable, in New York also, who come 
the nearest, it is to be hoped, of anything in America to 
the ‘* Nincompoopiana *’ so wholesomely ridiculed by 
Du Maurier in Punch. 

The extensive building operations in our sumptuous 
residence quarter known as the Back Bay afford an in- 
teresting field for artistic study. It is estimated that 
some $3,000,000 worth of houses will have been added 
to the West End by the close of this year, the fruits of 
the revival of good times since last year. The ‘‘ Queen 
Anne” style in brick is the prevailing type of architec- 
ture, and the mode of exterior decoration at present 
most in favor is the elaborate carving of brick with the 
chisel and hammer, over the door or in the middle of 
the front of the house. Interiorly, too, they are putting 
more into the painting and less into the plastering of 
the houses. Deep chimney-corners, windows divided 
up into small panes, oriel windows, and staircase halls 
open from the first floor to the roof are Queen Anne 
characteristics universally the vogue in the new houses 
dating from 1880. The common city house in a block, 
very narrow, very 
high, and very deep, 
is no longer in fashion 
here. The tendency 
now is to build houses 
of greater width, less 
depth, and _— lower 
height; in fact, the 
wsthetic and artistic 
improvement of taste 
in our homes has in- 
duced a truer and sin- 
cerer care-taking for 
comfort and home- 
feeling. One of the 
most important archi- 
tectural adornments to 
be added to this region 
is the projected Crane 
memorial building for 
the home of the public 
library of the suburban 
town of Quincy. This 
splendid monument is 
to be the gift, through 
Albert Crane, Esq., 
of New York City, of 
the heirs of the late 
Thomas Crane, whose 
boyhood’s home was 
in Quincy. Richard- 
son, the accomplished 
and always original 
architect, designer of 
Trinity Church here 
and the State Capitol at Albany, is drawing the plans, 
of which I hope to give some description in my next. 

GRETA, 


IMPORTANT ART SALES. 





The picture trade in the United States, during the 
summer, is practically at a stand-still. The follow- 
ing pictures were sold lately in Paris: 


ed gs 3,150 francs. 


Diaz. ‘‘ Chien au Repos dans un Bois"... 4,100“ 
Millet. ‘‘L'Heure de Midi"............ 6,300 * 
Saint-Jean. ‘‘ Bouquet de Fleurs’’...... 11,400 ‘ 


The Barye bronze ‘“Thésée et le Minotaure” was 
sold in Paris lately for 4000 francs. 

The following prices were obtained for pictures 
sold at auction in London recently : 





PO. ERO oo 0nsesc50caseseveces £126 
V. Chevilliard. ‘A Game at Cards’............ 162 
G. Koller. ‘‘Albert Diirer Receiving a Message 

from the Duchess of Parma...... 130 
C. Seller. **Olicial Onrdors™.........c.5sc0cce. 241 
J. E. Saintin. ‘Treasured Mementoes”......... 105 
F. Domingo. ‘‘The Card-Players”............. 546 
A. Toulmouche. ‘L’Atlante”............:..... 115 
E. Castres. ‘‘ Outside the Ambulance”.......... 241 
L. C. Miiller. ‘‘ Mecca Pilgrims’......... coosee OE 
Jules Breton. ‘‘A Breton Woman”............. 451 
J. G. Vibert. ‘An Unequal Match”............. 157 
E. Fréve. “‘The Drum Lesson”............... 262 
ee ee eee 210 
W. Etty. ‘‘ The Triumph of Cleopatra”........ - 5§25 


@he Print Collector, 


HAMERTON ON HADEN AND ETCHING. 


Mr. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON contributes a 
valuable article to the August number of Scribner's 
Magazine, on *‘ Mr. Seymour Haden’s Etchings,”’ in 
the course of which he drops some scraps of technical 
information well worth knowing. For instance, arguing 
the superiority of etchings proper over the photographic 
metal processes reproducing drawings—a self-evident 
fact, we should say—and remarking that these latter 
‘“‘really ave etchings bitten with acid as we bite our 
plates,’’ he says that the only secret of the perfection 
with which M. Amand Durand reproduces the etchings 
of Rembrandt is that he is himself an uncommonly skil- 
ful master of the common processes of etching, and the 
photographic work he employs is merely preparatory, 
and gives nothing but the drawing of the plates. Mr. 
Hamerton says he knows the inside of M. Durand’s 
private laboratory, and knows all the instruments he 
uses and all his processes. So he speaks with author- 
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trial proofs are concerned, but, as he shows by the fol- 
lowing anecdote, an etcher who does not employ a 
first-class printer, or personally supervise the operations 
of the average one, may never know what his own 
work is like. The most exquisite series of plates which 
Whistler ever did—his sixteen Thames subjects—were 
originally printed by a steel-plate printer, and so badly 
that the owner thought the plates were worn out, and 
sold them for a small sum in comparison to their real 
worth. The purchaser took them to Goulding, the 
best printer of etchings in England, and it was found 
that they were not only perfect, but that they produced 
impressions which never had been approached, even by 
Delatre. Mr. Hamerton tells a parallel anecdote : 

Mr. Samuel Palmer had etched a beautiful plate, 
which had been a good deal printed, but nobody ever 
suspected how beautiful the plate really was until, some 
years after, Mr. Palmer set up a press, and his son took 
impressions under his superintendence which were in- 
comparably superior to all the earlier ones."’ 

It is hardly worth repeating, perhaps, the well-known 
fact that Mr. Haden is an amateur etcher, his profession 
being that of a surgeon, as which he has an eminent 
position. He began to etch as early as the year 1843, 
producing in that and 
the following year six 








Italian subjects, of 
which the following 
are the titles: 1. 
** Tomb of Porsena ;’’ 
2. ** Castle of Ischia ;"" 
3. ‘Gate of Belisa- 
rius;'’ 4. “' Houses 
on the Tiber;’’ 5. 
** Pisa ;’’ 6. °** Villa of 
Mecenas."" He did 
nothing more until 
1858, when he _ pro- 





duced nineteen plates, 
two years later ten 
plates, and, after a 
pause, in 1863 he pro- 
duced eleven plates. 
The following year 
his needle was much 
more fertile, and in 
1865 he became fam- 
ous by the appearance 
of his ‘Etudes a 
l’Eauforte.”’ The 
French title and the 
French letter - press 
that accompanied this 
portfolio of prints 
were due to Mr. Ha- 





** LOVE ASLEEP.”’ BY F, PERRAULT. 


FROM THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS SALON OF 1880. 


ity. We may say, for the information of those who 
have not seen these etchings, that practically they are 
perfect fac-similes of the originals of Rembrandt. So 
closely do they resemble them, in fact, that it has been 
found necessary to stamp them to avoid deception, 
Mr. J. W. Bouton, of New York, it may be interesting 
to note, by the way, by an arrangement effected with 
the Paris publishers, expects to offer shortly, in an 
‘edition de luxe,’’ the complete etched works of the 
great painter, reproduced by this process. 

Few etchers possess the two essentials to a good 
etching—the power of drawing and biting in. *‘ Many,’’ 
says Mr. Haden, “* have one without the other. Samuel 
Palmer and Meryon, Herkomer and Hook combine both. 


Turner possessed the power of biting in to a marvellous: 


” 


degree. 
as a master of biting, because he gets his results 
(which are just what they ought to be) without rebiting. 


Mr. Hamerton praises Palmer very highly 


Flameng is very sure, but his work is systematically 
effects the biting 
in of his plates grandly and with much power, but his 


tentative. ‘* Mr. Haden,”’ he says, 


chiaroscuro is often very much simplified by intentional 
omissions of tones which a professional etcher from 
pictures would be obliged to render ; and, besides this, 
as Mr. Haden’s purpose is generally more artistic and 
intellectual than technical, he does not mind over-biting 
occasionally. Of the two faults, underbiting and over- 
biting, he preferred the latter, as giving more vigor and 
force.’’ Mr. Haden advises etchers to print their 
works themselves, which is good advi:e so far as the 


den's original inten- 
tion to publish the 
work in Paris, he sup- 
posing that the Eng- 
lish public would receive a set of etchings with com- 
parative indifference. ‘' The result, however,”’ says 
Mr. Hamerton, ‘‘ proved that the progress of general 
information about the fine arts in Great Britain had 
prepared a sufficient number of people for the appreci- 
ation of original work in etching. Many reviews in the 
London press, and especially an article in The Times, 
made people flock to Mr. Colnaghi’s, where Mr. Ha- 
den’s works were exhibited, so that he became, in the 


course of a few weeks, one of the most famous artists 
in town. Two hundred and fifty sets were announced 
for publication, but only one hundred and eighty proved 
satisfactory enough to receive the artist's approval. 
The edition was soon exhausted, and when a good copy 
comes into the market it readily commands double the 
publisher's price.’’ The editor of Scribner's Monthly, 
in a foot-note, says: ‘‘ The ‘ Etudes’ were published 
at a loss at fifteen guineas a copy (of which only twelve 
guineas found their way into the pockets of the artist), 
while every copy in reality cost him sixteen guineas. 
Now, when a copy comes to auction it brings thirty 
guineas, and when broken up (as it generally is by the 
dealers), they make sixty guineas by it. In this .way 
an artistic work passes at once out of the possession of 
the artist and becomes the property of the trade, and 
this is the reason why the trade are always anxious that 
there shall be as few impressions taken from the plate 
as possible.”’ 

The isolated plate, ‘‘ The Breaking up of the Aga- 
memnon,"’ paid the etcher very handsomely. The first 
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state from first to last brought 2500 guineas. Mr. 
Hamerton calculates that it paid its author three guin- 
eas a minute for the time spent in actual work on it. 
It appears that the plate was originally made in accord- 
ance with a request of Mr. Hamerton for a contribution 
to The Portfolio, of which he is editor ; but it proved 
too large for that purpose, and a small and unimportant 
plate was published instead. Mr. Haden’s largest and 
powerful etching, ‘‘ Calais Pier,’’ which measures two 
feet nine inches by one foot eleven inches, was not 
pecuniarily a success. One hundred impressions (of 
which ten only remain) were taken from the plate, which 
was then prepared for mezzotinting. A press had to 
be built to print it. The same style of execution as 
that of ‘‘ Calais Pier’’ has been applied to the plate 
called ‘‘ Greenwich,’’ which is, and Mr. Haden de- 
clares will remain, his Jast work. 

Mr. Hamerton’s opinion of the merits of Mr. Haden 
as a Jandscape etcher might seem to be almost extrav- 
agantly high were it not that Meryon, the great French 
etcher, was so profoundly impressed by the brilliancy 
of the ‘‘ Etudes a 1’Eauforte’’ that he would not be- 
lieve that they were done in this generation. He wrote 
to the editor of the ‘* Gazette des Beaux Arts,’’ caution- 
ing him against being taken in by the plates, which he 
declared were ‘‘ not done by Mr. Seymour Haden, and, 
moreover, not in this century.’’ Mr. Hamerton con- 
siders ‘‘ Shere Mill Pond ’’ one of the two most perfect 
landscape etchings ever produced. The other is the 
**Herdsman,’’ by Claude. ‘‘ The only English land- 
scape etchers who stand on the same level of absolute 
rank with Mr. Haden,”’ he says, ‘* are Turner and Sam- 
uel Palmer, but their art is so fundamentally different in 
principle that a comparison cannot properly be made. 
Turner never executed etchings which were intended to 
stand by themselves. He was a very powerful work- 
man in what we call the organic line, but he did not 
combine much shading with it, as the shading in his 
scheme was dependent upon mezzotint, which was al- 
lowed for from the beginning. In Mr.Haden’s work 
line and shade are conceived and drawn simultaneously 
in a complete synthesis. Again, there is no evidence 
that Turner ever etched from nature ; his plates are 
studio compositions, either from various sketches or, in 
many instances, from pure invention. Mr. Haden has 
always preferred, whenever possible, to etch from na- 
ture directly upon the copper, and, as engravings are 
never done from nature, this practice widely differenti- 
ates his etchings from all engraver's work whatever. 
When we come to Samuel Palmer we find a great ar- 
tist, both in conception and extraordinary technical skill, 
but the principles of his work are deliberation and elab- 
oration, while its qualities are those which come of pa- 
tient and profound thinking, whereas Mr. Haden has 
made it his principal business to seize passing impres- 
sions in their freshness.’’ Summarily dismissing the 
claims of the admirers of John Crome that he was a 
master etcher, with the comment that he was “‘ a nig- 
gler with the needle, with the ideas and execution of an 
amateur,’’ Mr. Hamerton concludes by saying that 
** Haden is a far better etcher than Ruysdael ever was, 
and the only master of landscape etching with whom 
he can be fairly and profitably compared is his illus- 
trious master Rembrandt, who taught him nearly half 
of what he knows, while nature taught the other half.’’ 





THE VALUE OF PRINTS. 





STRANGE as it may seem, more taste and knowledge 
are required in the choice of prints than in the choice of 
paintings. Mr. Loftie, a shrewd English writer, makes 
some valuable remarks on this subject, the substance 
of which we here reproduce. He observes: It is much 
safer and wiser to buy old masters of engraving than 
new. Restoration of prints is on a very different foot- 
ing from restoration of pictures. A torn plate may be 
mended. A margin may be put on a close clipped 
print, but no one can make a bad impression into a 
good one, or produce a perfect imitation of Rembrandt 
or Diirer. There was some talk in art circles a few 
years ago about an unsigned print, for which a collec- 
tor had given a large price. Wise people said the 
print had been sold as a Marc Antonio, and as being 
unique, but that it was not a Marc Antonio, and that 
another impression existed. But the fact is neither of 
these questions affected the beauty of the print. 
Whether engraved by Marc or by one of his pupils, it 
was well engraved. Whether absolutely unique or not, 





no other impression had ever occurred for sale. — In 
either case and at all events, it was a beautiful work 
and therefore of value. 

Prints may be roughly divided into two great classes : 
Those in which the engraver has interpreted his own 
design, and those in which he has copied from a picture 
by some one else. The French call original engravers 
*‘peintres graveurs.’’ The works of Diirer and Rem- 
brandt, of Meryon and Haden, are all of this kind. 
Marc Antonio, though he made some engravings of his 
own designs, chiefly copied Raphael or Titian ; and in 
our own day Thomas Landseer has both produced etch- 
ings of his own, and has also engraved his more famous 
brother's pictures. The great majority of modern en- 
gravers have only copied from pictures. Such were 
Smith and others who made mezzotints from Reynolds, 
and whose works sometimes fetch very high prices. A 
single print by Smith after Reynolds often brings more 
than Reynolds obtained for the original picture. 

On the whole, for decorative purposes, modern 
prints are the best where there is plenty of wall space, 
and ancient, being smaller, where there is little. As 
prints do not suffer by being exposed to the light, but 
are injured by being rubbed together in portfolios, it 
seems strange that we do not more often see good en- 
gravings hung on the walls. A ‘‘ Melencholia,’’ by 
Diirrer, or a ‘‘ Burgomaster Six,’’ by Rembrandt, is 
eminently decorative. It gives a room an air which 
some of the best modern pictures would fail to impart. 
Good Landseer prints, too, are very ornamental in 
frames, but terribly unwieldy and liable to tearing in a 
portfolio. 

Old prints by a “* peintre graveur ’’ are, on the whole, 
the best for the judicious collector. He can choose a 
master, say one of Diirer’s pupils, and buy quietly good 
impressions, here and there, hanging them in frames 
where he can see them, and comparing impressions 
until he has a good collection. He will find that great 
pleasure is to be derived from the pursuit, that it in- 
creases incidentally his knowledge of other kinds of art, 
and that, unless he is very extravagant, he is making a 
perfectly safe investment of his money. 

Many years ago Dibdin praised the works of one of 
these ‘little masters,’’ as they are called, namely, 
Hans Sebald Beham, and had two facsimiles made from 
his engraving. But they never seem to have come 
much into fashion, though it is hard to imagine any 
old master whose works are better suited for decorative 
purposes in a modern house. They are all very small, 
some of the best being only two inches long by one 
high, but they are very pretty in sets in a frame, and 
are, for the most part, in the highest style of the high 
German art of the time. 

All the older engravings have greatly increased in 
value of late years, and are no longer to be had in 
good condition at prices which bring them into ordi- 
nary competiton with modern works. The collector 
may safely give a high price for a unique impression, or 
for any impression in an early state. Proofs of old 
prints are not always recognized. If you have knowl- 
edge of the subject, you may feel very secure in this re- 
spect. 

It is better to have a few good impressions than a 
complete set of a master in an inferior condition, though 
in order to form a thorough acquaintance with the 
work of an artist, it is sometimes necessary to have poor 
impressions to compare with good. It is better to have 
a common print which is interesting in subject than a 
much superior one which is unpleasant or ugly. It is 
necessary to include this among our cautions, because 
it often happens that the old masters differed from us 
in their ideas of what is good taste, and though some of 
Diirer’s prettiest prints are the most common, they al- 
ways fetch their price, and are eagerly sought after. 
We allude especially to such engravings as his ‘* Knight 
of Death,’’ his ** Melencholia,’’ and his four beautiful 
little ‘‘ Madonnas ’’ with the crescent. You may be led 
into buying a print because it is cheap, but you will 
generally find, if it is a good impression, that on ac- 
count of the subject it is not fit to be hung up, and that 
you have therefore given its full value. 

The buying of modern prints is a very different thing, 
and here a word must be said about ‘‘ proofs.’ The 
term “‘ proof’’ has been corrupted from its ancient 
usage. It originally meant a trial impression taken of 
a plate to see how it approached completion. Such im- 
pressions were supposed, partly because of their rarity, 
and partly because of their being early and unworn, to 
be more valuable than prints from the completed plate. 


‘ ’ 


After a time ‘‘ proofs’’ were held to include impres- 
sions taken after the engraver had done with his work 
and before the letterer had engraved the title. Later 
impressions taken with ‘‘ open letters,’’ that is while 
the letters of the title were still in outiine, were added 
to the lengthening list. But the crowning absurdity 
was reserved for the deception of buyers in our own 
day. Prints are now “‘ published ’’’ by publishers, just 
like books, and they advertise the prices without much 
reference to the state of the plate. The number of 
proofs is in most cases, and especially where the pub- 
lisher is unscrupulous, only limited by the number of 
subscribers, and it is asserted on good authority, that 
of one popular modern print in England lately there 
were six thousand “ proofs ’’ taken. 

Line engraving is now largely neglected and more 
rapid work, either mezzotint or a combination of mez- 
zotint and line, is in fashion with engravers. But the 
whole condition of engraving was altered when the 
process of ‘‘ steeling '’ a plate was invented, and good 
impressions may still be had after many thousands have 
been taken off. After a large number of so-called 
proofs have been printed the plate is often retouched 
by the engraver, so that it sometimes happens that a 
‘* proof ’’ is not so good as an ordinary impression. 

In works on copper, however, there is much more 
variety. It may safely be said that of a delicate etch- 
ing no two impressions are ever exactly alike. ‘‘ The 
collector,’” observes Mr. Loftie, ‘‘ is very safe if he has 
selected judiciously, but it seems to me that there is a 
great want of better art in such things. The most 
ardent admirer of modern etching has little opportunity 
of buying anything except landscapes, and of them very 
few that are of an interesting type. When modern 
etchers go back to figure subjects such as Rembrandt 
studied, and to chiaroscuro like his, they will be well 
worthy of attention. But to the general taste Mr. 
Whistler’s ragged style of rapid execution is absolutely 
without meaning, and Mr. Legros’ figures are too un- 
pleasing, too rigid, too slight, to be attractive except in 
the eyes of those who are educated in etching. 

‘For, it must be remembered, in buying prints to 
hang on our wails, that we do not live alone in our 
houses, but that what we hang is for the entertainment 
of our guests and for the instruction of our children, 
and only for our own enjoyment in a secondary degree. 

Vhy the modern efforts of the ‘ aquafortist ’’ should be 
so greatly concerned with landscape, I cannot tell, ex- 
cept it be that professional artists who are in the habit 
of drawing the figure are too busy to engrave, and that 
the coppei plates are left chiefly to amateurs to whom 
landscape is more possible than figure. Such amateurs 
are and were Mr. Haden, Mr. Hamerton, the famous 
Meryon, who was, I believe, a lieutenant in the French 
navy, and many others who have become known in this 
branch of art. The few professional artists who have 
taken to it are chiefly of what may be called the land- 
scape persuasion. But it is much to be hoped that be- 
fore long the list of * peintres graveurs,’ may con- 
tain a larger number of young names, and that even 
the dry point and the admirable line of Diirer and Marc 
Antonio and the Behams may revisit the earth.”’ 

Turner's ‘* Liber Studiorum ’’ stands at the head of 
all modern copper-plate work. To know these prints 
thoroughly, to be able at sight to distinguish the states, 
and to tell bad from good, is a science in itself. Of 
late years they have been very much sought after, and 
good impressions have become exceedingly scarce. 
But now and then fair examples of odd prints are to be 
had, and they are, on the whole, very decorative, espe- 
cially if mounted on a gray or blue paper. 





ENGRAVINGS BY WILLIAM SHARP. 





THE following prices have been paid in New York 
recently for good prints of engravings by William Sharp 
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DECORATIVE LACE-WORK. 

ACE made on the pillow is 
not needlework, and its 
beauties are not of the 
same order; but point- 





lace, properly so called, 
made with points or 
stitches, comes into the 
category of art needle- 
work, from its beautiful 
and expressive designs so marvellously adapted to the 
materials and conditions of its workmanship, and from 
its matchless execution. For everything but personal 
use, and for some church purposes, these triumphs of 
needlework are too costly and elaborate ; but there are 
several kinds of lace, or rather linen-work, which, as 
being more adapted for general purposes and for their 
decorative value, deserve a place with colored em- 
broidery. We cannot give here directions for doing 
these kinds of work, but merely mention the different 
styles which seem best suited for decoration, and give 
a few hints as to the rules of art to be applied to 
them. 

We begin with the bolder kind of tape-guipure, which 
is made of linen tape twisted and folded into a pattern, 
held together with bars, and then filled in and enriched 
with needlework. For this work the pattern should be 
such as may be formed by the flat folds of the tape, cut 
and joined on again when required. No attempt should 
be made to conceal that it is a tape by drawing it into 
shapes that it will not easily take, or by making it imi- 
tate lace made entirely with the needle or upon the pil- 
low. The best material for this work is a real tape— 
that is, one in which the threads cross each other at 
right angles, and not a braid which has no warp, the 
threads in which are plaited together. The bars or 
‘* brides’ should be firm, not too thin, and sufficient in 
number to hold the tape well in its place, allowing no 
loose curves or ill-secured angles. It is better to have 
too many than too few bars, and, whether with or with- 
out knots, they should be of firm overcast or button- 
hole work, not merely of twisted threads. The thread 
used for the bars and for filling some of the spaces 
should neither be too fine nor too tightly twisted, in 
which case it is wiry and intractable. Even if the 
soft thread should seem to make the work fluffy and 
confused at first, the first wash will clear it more 
than enough. This guipure work, and the other 
kinds of linen work of which we are going to speak, 
however complete, should be easy—not a monument of 
patient industry, into which as much work as possible 
is put, nor a sampler of various stitches and curious de- 
vices, but a clear and facile carrying out of the original 
idea, easy to be comprehended, and producing a good 
effect at a moderate distance. 

A beautiful kind of work, which is founded upon old 
lace, though we believe the manner of executing it to be 
quite modern, is done by drawing patterns on linen, over- 
casting or buttonholing the outlines, cutting away the 
ground, and enriching the pattern with bars, cords, and 
raised work. This kind of work admits of great rich- 
ness both of form and execution ; the beautiful flowing 
patterns of Venetian, rose, raised, or bone point can be 
very well reproduced in it, preserving their beauties of 
form and proportion. It will be understood that these 
laces must not be merely imitated, but carefully studied 
and adapted to the intended purpose. The patterns for 
this reproduction must be considerably enlarged and 
their detail much simplified, giving only their broader 
characteristics. If this be neglected, the linen will be 
only a coarse and unsatisfactory imitation of the close- 
set stitches of the original, instead of an arrangement 
of pleasant contrasts between the plainness and even- 
ness of the linen, the spaces and bars of the ground, 
and the raised work of the edges. The outlining of 
this work with gold thread has a very rich ana beautiful 
effect, which is increased if the lining be of amber or 
golden-brown silk or satin. 
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‘* Point-conté,’’ lately called ‘* guipure d’art,’’ or, in 
homely phrase, darned netting, is another effective kind 
of white needlework. It is almost the only kind of old 
work which, in modern practice, has preserved some 
degree of beauty, in spite of the fancy-work shops and 
ladies’ magazines. This may be ascribed to the un- 
yielding nature of the netted groundwork, which com- 
pels a certain special treatment, and thus vigorous and 
beautiful designs have been produced, but through blind 
rather than intelligent obedience. In the desire for 
variety rather than for appropriateness, later designs 
have been spoiled by cutting away portions of the net in 
order to produce larger open spaces, destroying the 
unity of the diaper-like ground and making uncomfort- 
able-looking holes. The ground should be netted with 
linen thread, beginning at one corner; great care is 
needed to make it true and even, so that it will stretch 
properly in the little frames used for the work. The 
pattern should be worked in the same thread as that 
used for the ground. This is a very old kind of work ; 
the early specimens are simply darned on the netting, 
without any raised work, in bold conventional designs, 
sometimes with letters, armorial bearings, and such de- 
vices. 

‘“ Punto a gruppo, 
a kind of linen work that is particularly good for decor- 
ative purposes ; it is simple and easy, and produces an 
excellent effect. It is most appropriate for the ends of 
table-cloths, toilet-cloths, tidies, or towels, the last 
being its original Italian use. As the names indicate, 


point-tiré,’’ or drawn work, is 


it is made in the material of the cloth itself, some of the 
threads of which are drawn out and the remainder 
grouped into patterns more or less elaborate. A hem- 
stitch like that used for pocket handkerchiefs is useful 
for this work ; it nay be worked singly along a row of 
drawn threads, or, for a broader line, on both sides of 
the row, either taking up the same threads as_ those 
taken on the other side, so making little bars ; or tak- 
ing half the threads from each of two of the opposite 
stitches, and so making a zigzag. Other patterns may 
be made by passing a thick linen thread along the cen- 
tre of a row of threads from which the weft has been 
drawn, and either twisting them over each other or 
knotting them into groups. 

Pretty work may be made by embroidering the spaces 
of plain linen between the rows of drawn work, either 
with silk or with ingrain cotton, red or blue ; only one 
color should be used ; the cotton should be the thickest 
that can be procured, and a little of it or of the silk 
should be mixed with the fringe. The patterns worked 
should be very simple, either line patterns, dots, stars, 
or very simple leaf patterns. Our own taste is in favor 
of using only one kind of work, rather than a mixture 
of drawn work and embroidery; but the latter is so 
much admired that we give these few hints for it, with 
the advice that in mixed work one or the other kind 
should be made the more prominent. If the promi- 
nence is intended to be given to the embroidery, the 
drawn work should be distinctly subservient ; but if 
the contrary, the embroidery should be confined to nar- 
row patterns of the simplest kind. This work washes 
extremely well, and so does the cotton or silk embroid- 
ery ; it should not be starched or ironed, but pinned or 


basted flat and tight while wet upon a board or the 


floor, and left to dry. 

Drawn work should be finished with a fringe of the 
warp of the material knotted or twisted into tassels. 
The elaboration of this knotted fringe gave rise to what 
is now known as Macramé lace, a kind of work that has 
often a very good effect. The old specimens are very 
beautiful ; but the modern revival is not always happy, 
partly because the thread used is too smooth and tightly 
twisted, making the work too regular and machine-like ; 
partly because the patterns are too elaborate, and the 
threads are too much tied, instead of being left partly 
loose and showing their real nature; and the easy, 
natural look, which is the great charm’ of the work, is 
thus lost. By avoiding these faults, and remembering 
the character of the work as a finish and fringe rather 














than a lace, very good edges and borders may be 
made. 

Perhaps the most beautiful work and the best art pro- 
duction of all these laces is ‘‘ point-coupé,”’ or cut 
work, erroneously called Greek lace. It is made on a 
foundation of linen, of which some of the threads are 
cut away and the remainder worked over, making regu- 
lar square spaces. A severe ground plan, as it may be 
called, is thus laid down, and the pattern, however rich 
and varied, is subdued and confined by guiding lines, 
and may be made to form stars, circles, crosses, or 
cobwebs of a geometrical character. As the limits im- 
posed by the manner of working cannot be passed, this 
work is never seen in a bad style, even when the 
severe right angles of the foundation are partly over- 
come, and the scallops and vandykes that were once 
only the edge of the straight border are enlarged and 
developed until they form the principal part of the 
work ; the geometric character is preserved, and the 
work, which by its first conditions restrains while it ex- 
ercises the fancy and skill of the worker, is still beauti- 
ful and excellent. 

Cut work is very durable, and old examples of it are 
numerous ; it was a great favorite wth the painters of 
the 17th century, and is found in every portrait, forming 
the turned-up cuffs of the Vandyke dress, and edging 
the falling collars that displaced the standing ruffs of 
the previous half-century. The finer kinds of this 
work are very laborious, though labor is seldom better 
spent; for furniture decoration it can hardly be too 
coarse, provided the material be sufficiently durable to 
repay the trouble of the working. Brown packing 
cloth for the foundation—which is entirely covered— 
worked with brown thread, in a suitable pattern, with 
not more detail than the thick threads can express 
clearly, will make a beautiful border. This may be 
edged with a Macramé fringe of the same thread as is 
used for the work, care being taken that the knotted 
pattern be quite simple and unobtrusive, so as not to 
divide attention with the border, to which it is only an 
adjunct. 

For the borders at the ends of a white linen altar- 
cloth, this lace should be worked on stout white linen 
with a thick soft white linen thread ; this admits of a 
very rich pattern, and is admirably suited to the pur- 
pose. The lace should be firmly finished off with a flat 
hem of the foundation linen all round, making it com- 
plete in itself. A fringe of linen thread should be sewn 
on, so that it can be renewed. The cloth, of finer 
linen, should have a broad open hem all round; if 
crosses are added, they should be worked in thick em- 
broidery with fine linen thread. Then the cloth should 
be washed twice over, and got up without starch. Last 
of all, the cut-work borders should be sewed to the 
ends of the cloth with an open stitch, which may be 
easily cut when the cloth is washed, which it will re- 
quire much more frequently than the borders. 

The materials for each kind of work here mentioned 
are the same—linen cloth and linen thread of various de- 
grees of whiteness and fineness, the choice and match- 
ing of which require considerable skill and judgment, 
only to be gained by experience. 


ART needlework has become the fashion, and has su- 
perseded in one form or another almost all other fancy 
work ; but it is much to be hoped that this fact will not 
prove its ruin in the long run. It was not as a new 
kind of fancy work that it was established. It must 
not be forgotten that embroidery is one of the most 
ancient of the decorative arts, and that its revival at the 
present time is only a part of the general revival of true 
art. 


A NEW idea is to take out the plain wood panel in 
front of the tall standing Dutch clocks, and to insert in 
its place one of embroidered silk, worked in some 
artistic and elaborate way. 
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DECORATIVE PLAQUES. 





AST month we gave, in connection with 
several illustrations of prize china 





paintings by amateurs who com- 
peted at the London exhibition, 
projected by 
Messrs. Howell & 
James, some de- 
scription of the 
competition, con- 
densed from a 
London journal. 
Among the prize plaques named and not 
illustrated were Miss Emily L. Loch's 
‘“*Horse-Chestnut Branch,"’ the Maga- 
zine of Art prize; Miss E. E. Crombie’s 
** Azaleas and Almond Blossom,”’ the 
Princess Christian’s prize; and Miss K. 
Kirkman’s ‘‘ Passion Flowers.’’ We 
give illustrations of these on the opposite 
page. Facing them are two superb exhi- 
bition plaques from the famous factory of 
T. Deck, who, among other ceramic se- 
crets, discovered that of gilding under 
the glaze. It is hardly fair, perhaps, to 
put the work of amateur English decora- 
tors in comparison with that of expert 
French masters of the art. But if the 
praises sounded by the London art critics 
be merited, these clever amateurs have 
no cause to be ashamed. One thing is 
certain—there is as good ceramic paint- 
ing being done in England now as in 
any country in Europe. That at the 
factory of the Mintons is unsurpassed. 
When the English amateurs attain to 
the excellence of the artists there they 
may challenge comparison with the best 
in the world. It has been urged to the detraction of 
English national art merit that the principal deco- 
rators in the Minton factory are Frenchmen. That 
such admirable artists as Solon, of pite-sur-pate 





fame, and Mussel, the unsurpassed painter of plants 
and fishes, contribute greatly to the reputation of 
the house cannot be denied, but it is by 
no means true that all the best decora- 
tors are foreigners. Certainly some of 
the most beautiful work that comes to 
this country bears the stamp of English 
execution. Look in at the warerooms of 
Messrs. Davis Collamore & Co., in New 
York, where there is the best exhibit of 
Minton plaques yet seen in this country, 
and you will find that some of the best 
of the pieces, albeit somewhat Gallic in 
subject, bear the very British name of 
H. W. Foster. There is, or was, there 
one particularly finely painfed plaque 
by that artist which our amateur china 
painters would do well to study. In col- 
or, composition, and general effect, it 
might serve as a model. Against a dead 
gold background (by the way, the Min- 
tons are rivalling M. Deck in the pro- 
duction of metallic backgrounds) is a 
sweet-faced girl, with a soft white hand- 
kerchief about her throat, and a white 
mob cap, ornamented with stripes of 
blue, which are effectively repeated in 
her dress of Isabel color. Across the 
background is a green branch with red 
blossoms very decoratively introduced. 
The firing has been accomplished with- 
out a flaw: the flesh painting has lost 
none of its delicacy or transparency, and 
all the accessories of color have stood the fire test 
equally well. The plaque is the largest that we remem- 
ber to have seen from the Minton factory, it being at 
least twenty inches in diameter. 


The prize plaques at the Howell & James exhibition 
we hardly suppose equalled such work as this. But it 
is probable that the decorators of the English factories 
in the near future will be recruited from the ranks of 
such amateurs as engaged in this competition. We 
should like to believe that in our own country, out of our 
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EXHIBITION ‘* DECK ’’ PLAQUE. 

vast army of students who are industriously spoiling 
good white porcelain, we shall erelong produce such 
a promising nucleus for a school of professional china 
painters as those who won the prizes in London. As 
it is, however, we are forced to admit that the number 
who develop any talent for this branch of decoration is 
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EXHIBITION — DECK PLAQUE. 

discouragingly out of proportion to the host which en- 
gages in its practice. The trouble is, we fear, that 
the seriousness of the work is not appreciated by either 


pupil or teacher. 


HINTS FOR CERAMIC DECORATION. 


THOSE china painters to whom such costly works as 
Owen Jones’s *‘Grammar of Ornament’ and Raci- 
net’s ‘‘ L’Ornement Polychrome”’ 
will find the following hints of great value. We cull 
them from that excellent work, *‘ Practi- 
cal Keramics for Students’’ (published by 
Henry Holt & Co., New York), by C. A. 
Janvier, who thus conveniently summa- 
rizes the opinions of some of the best 
modern authorities on the subject. 

Charles Blanc makes the following re- 
marks : 

1. In ceramic art, as in all other arts, 
decoration should be subordinate to the 
form of the object decorated. 

2. Perspective effects are out of place 
in the decoration of vases [or of any 
rounded surfaces]. 

3. Picture painting should not be imi- 


are not accessible 


tated in vase painting, as this last, con- 
trary to the rules of the former, delights 
especially in pure clear colors and un- 
broken tones. 

4. Instead of the exact imitation of 
nature, ceramic decoration, even in the 
copying of natural objects, subordinates 
imitation to the laws of harmony and to 
the delight of the eye and of the mind. 

5. Ceramic decoration, instead of striv- 
ing after absolute unity of tone and the 
perfect evenness of surfaces [or color], 
should try to break these, either by vibra- 
tion of color, or by one of the numerous 
means at the service of art, in order to 
bring play and, as it were, variety even 
into monochrome. [This is a most z7- 
portant rule for the decorator. In much 
ware, here and in Europe, the decorator seems to en- 
deavor to make the color as absolutely flat and even as 
possible, an effect easily obtained by powdered back- 
grounds. In the best Eastern and other work we see 
the surface, even of a plain color, broken up in some 
way ; the color being often put on in several layers, or 
very slightly mottled or uneven. In other 
cases there is a slight pattern over it. 
Perfectly even and monotonous tones are 
to be avoided. At a distance the tone 
may look even, but a near approach 
should show a sort of shimmer or vibra- 
tion which is a source of unending pleas- 
ure. The careful study of the petals of 
flowers will suggest much to an observ- 
ant person; those apparently most even 
in tone will be found to possess this 
property. | 

6. The rules of ceramic art vary ac- 
cording to the destination of the object 
decorated, ware for daily use not receiv- 
ing the same decoration as wares for 
show and ornament. [In common house- 
hold wares all useless knobs, excres- 
cences or depressions should be avoided, 
as they break easily, or else catch the 
dirt, and, however pretty their effect may 
be, the good housekeeper soon learns to 
avoid them. Household ware must, 
above all, look clean. The color decora- 
tion of such ware had better be quietly 
gay. In wares for ceremonious or state 
occasions, the ceramist’s fancy may have 
fuller play, but even then the destination 
of the plate or cup must be continuously 
borne in mind. Objects of pure orna- 
ment, to be placed on shelves or buffets, 
will offer full scope to the ceramist, who nevertheless 
shou'd still keep a tight rein on his fancy. } 

7. When, as is necessarily the case in ornamental 
ceramics, the form of the vase is symmetrical, it is not 















































necessary that symmetry should be apparent in the 
decoration. [The Japanese are masters of what Blanc 
calls balanced confusion. } 

8. The most beautiful color decoration of vases is by 
no means that which multiplies various tints, but rather 
that which, taking two complementary colors which 
mutually heighten each other, or two contrasting 
colors, tempers and harmonizes them by some inter- 
mediate accessory, and by less showy tones. 

9. Although the imitation of gems, of beautiful 
stones, of bronzes, has produced both curious 
and interesting results, the ceramic decorator 
will do well to avoid all such counterfeiting and 
to rest content with the wide field offered by the 
resources peculiar to his art. 

10. Ornament in high relief is unsuited to 
ceramic decoration. 

The South Kensington rules are as follows : 

1. The form should be most carefully adapted 
to use, being studied for elegance and beauty of 
line as well as for capacity, strength, mobility, 
etc. 

2. In ornamenting the construction, care should 
be taken to preserve the general form, and to 
keep the decoration subservient to it by the low 
relief or otherwise ; the ornament should be so 
arranged as to enhance, by its lines, the sym- 
metry of the original form and assist its con- 
structive strength. 

3. If arabesques or figures in the round are 
used, they should arise out of the ornamental and 
constructive forms used and not be merely applied. 

4. All projecting parts should have careful con- 
sideration, to render them as little liable to injury 
as is consistent with their purpose. 

5. It must ever be remembered that repose is 
required to give value to ornament, which in it- 
self is secondary, not principal. 

Two other good precepts are : 

1. Let every line of the design have meaning. 

2. Use the fewest possible lines to convey the mean- 
ing. 

The following are the most useful rules given by 
Owen Jones for ceramic decoration : 

Rule 5. Construction should be decorated. 
tion should never be purposely constructed. 

Rule 6. Beauty of form is produced by lines growing 
out one from another in gradual undulations. There 
are no excrescences. Nothing could be removed and 
leave the design equally good or better. 


Decora- 





AN AMATEUR PRIZE PLAQUE, 


‘*PASSION FLOWERS.”” BY MISS KATE KIRKMAN. 

Rule 7. The general forms being first cared for, these 
should be subdivided and ornamented by general lines ; 
the interstices may then be filled in with ornament, 
which may again be subdivided and enriched for closer 
inspection. 

Rule 9. As in every perfect work of architecture a 
true proportion will be found to reign between all the 
members which compose it, so, throughout the decora- 
tive arts, every assemblage of forms should be arranged 
in certain definite proportions. Those proportions will 
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be most beautiful which will be most difficult for the eye 
to detect. Thus the proportion of a double square, or 4 
to 8, wiil be less beautiful than the more subtle ratio of 
5 to 8, 3 to 6 than 3 to 7, 3 to 9 than 3 to 8, 3 to 4 than 
3 to 5. 

Rule 11. In surface decoration all lines should flow 
out of a parent stem. Every ornament, however dis- 
tant, should be traced to its root and branch (Oriental 


practice). |This, which is excellent, only applies to cer- 
tain classes of ornament. | 
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“HORSE-CHESTNUT BRANCH.” BY MISS EMILY L. LOCH. 


Rule 12. 


curved lines with straight, should be tangential to each 


All junctions of curved lines with curved, or 


other (natural law--Oriental practice in accordance with 
it). 
that such lines should sink gradually and imperceptibly 


[This is a good and important rule, and means 


into each other, and not as if they were abruptly cross- 
ing each other. | 

Rule 14. Color is used to assist the development of 
form, and to distinguish objects or parts of objects from 
each other. [True generally, but in much fine ceramic 
work color is simply the delight of the eye, and means 
nothing at all. Much beauti- 
ful of 
nature, and delights us by its 
harmonious intermingling of 
rich hues. | 


Eastern work is this 


ARIZONA INDIAN 


TERY. 


POT: 





CiNCINNATI is not the only 
place in the United States 
where a taste for pottery 
decoration prevails. In the 
distant territory of Arizona, 
among the Pueblo Indians, 
the ceramic art receives a sur- 
prising degree of attention. 
A correspondent of The 
Graphic gives some interest- 
ing information concerning a 
collection of Pueblo pottery, 
made by James Stevenson last 
summer, and now stored in 
the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington. In includes over 
twenty-five hundred speci- 
mens, mainly the work of 
Zunis and Maquis, who, of 
all the Indian tribes, have attained the highest perfec- 
tion in the art of pottery. Some of these specimens are 
antique, but by far the greater number are such as the 
Pueblos are manufacturing at this day and have in con- 
stant use as household utensils. Many of them are fresh 
from the hands of the potter and have not been used at 
all. The necks are short, the middle part very bulging, 
and the bottoms flat. In only one specimen the neck 
is long. This is a water-jar shaped very much like a 
Roman vase. The neck is three times as long as the 
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neck of any other of the specimens. A good part of 
them are cast in the shapes of verious animals, birds, 
and even men. Some of the plainer ones are almost 
identical in form with much of the pottery of the Indians 
of South America. The decorations are peculiar to 
those Indian tribes who have been brought into contact 
with the Spanish races. 

Each tribe of the Pueblos appears to have some 
characteristic figure of decoration for nearly every piece 
of its pottery. Some of these decorations recur so 
frequently that one is apt to suspect that they 
must have some significance. The Maquis place 
around the top of the inside of their vessels some- 
thing like a double figure two repeated, without 
break in the line, a sufficient number of times to 
extend around the vessel. The Zunis make fre- 
quent use of the figure of some animal. Their 
favorites are the deer, the pig, the mule, and the 
elk. 
of birds, too, are of frequent occurrence in their 
work. 


The deer occurs most frequently. Figures 
Some of them are drawn with consider- 
able skill and accuracy. Others are as stiff and 
awkward as the school-boy’s picture of a horse. 
The feathers of the birds are in most instances 
cleverly done. A figure ‘of two fighting cocks, 
for instance, would do no discredit to less rude 
artists. 


attempts of most Indian tribes, is not a favorite 


The serpent, so common in the artistic 
with the Pueblos. The figures of the animals 
are usually surrounded by nondescript decora- 
tions, which are neither flowers, vines, leaves, 
nor any natural objects, but which are neverthe- 
The Zunis 


are the only tribe of the Pueblos who habitually 


less, many of them, very graceful. 
decorate with the figures of animals. ‘This tribe 
is apparently the most expert in the manufac- 
of 


shapely and the decorations, 


ture pottery. Their specimens are more 
as a usual thing, 
better drawn. 

The pieces are of all sizes, ranging from the massive 
jar, made for holding provisions, which measures 
twenty eight inches across the mouth, down to the 
Mallest drinking vessel, smaller than ordinary china 
The most common drinking-vessel is some- 


Ves- 


sels for carrying water on journeys are jug-shaped, and 


teacups. 
thing very like our old-fashioned iron teakettle. 
usually not much decorated. ‘The eating-bowls are 
round, with carved bottoms, similar to a Chinese rice- 
bowl. 
shape of large coffee-saucers, used for carrying in the 


The rain-cups (small dishes about the size and 
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““AZALEAS AND ALMOND BLOSSOM.” BY MISS F, E, CROMRIE 
hand in the dance for rain) are decorated with figures 


of frogs, tadpoles and lizards. 


THE Belleek Pottery, Ireland, have published a new 
toilet service worth notice. It is Japanesque in general 
style, fluted, and decorated with the Japanese thorn in 
bas-relief. The jug and basin are each provided with 
a set of three elongated low feet, covered with India- 
rubber so as to avoid noise. 














ANCIENT AND MODERN MOSAICS. 


Cn Venn Vn? HE art of mosaics— 
DUS. Y ~~ that is, of producing 


the effect of painting 


by inlaying small 
aS, 








pieces of colored 
stone or other hard 





substance—is of such 
antiquity that it is dif- 
ficult to say when it 
was first acquired. 
y The Egyptians and 

the Assyrians 
tainly were familiar with it. 
By them, however, its applica- 
tion seems to have been con- 
fined to pavements, for which 
it is admirably adapted, since 
it may be frequently trodden 
upon and washed without its 
being injured. Ata later period mosaics were executed 
upon walls ; and more recently, extremely minute mo- 
saics, either for cabinet or for personal ornament, have 
been made, chiefly in Italy. Superb specimens are to 
be seen in St. Peter's at Rome, and in the chapel of 


oN 


cer- 
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St. Lawrence at Florence, where precious marbles, 
agates, jaspers, aventurines, and malachites, constitute 
the colored tesserw, For the present, however, it is 
our purpose to speak particularly of the ancient Roman 
mosaics, 

These have been divided into four classes—namely, 
tesselated and sectile, applied to pavements generallf® 
fictile and vermiculated or pictorial, applied to walls 
and vaults. The most ancient of these probably is the 
tesselated ; it consisted of small cubes of marble, seldom 
averaging more than three quarters of an inch square, 
worked by hand into such simple geometrical figures 
as, when combined, would but compose a large figure, 
equally geometrical, but of course more intricate. The 
best examples of this work are to be found at Pompeii 
and at the baths of Caracalla. The sectile or sliced 
work was formed, according to 
some writers, of the different 


decorations of Roman houses from the earliest imperial 
times. The vermiculated mosaic was applied to the 
direct imitation of figures, ornaments, and pictures, the 
entire subject being portrayed in its true shades and 
colors by a judicious arrangement of small cubes of 
different colored marbles, and where extreme brilliancy 
was required, by the aid of gems and pieces of fictile 
work. ‘This kind of mosaic may be divided into three 
subdivisions, not of difference of work, but of scale. 
The larger was generally employed for large pavements 
or cei.ings, and represented figures of gods and cen- 
taurs or the like, commonly in black and white marble 
only. The middle styie of mosaic was a much finer kind 
of work, and such subjects were generally executed in 
it as demanded greater delicacy in the treatment and 
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IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 


MOSAIC PANEL, 


softness in the shades and tints ; cupids and children, 
for example, flowers and festoons. This kind of 
mosaic was used chiefly in decorating walls ; but some 
beautiful specimens have been found at Pompeii, where 
they were used as pavements in the chief parts of the 
house. Of this kind is *‘ The Battle of Issus,’’ the 
great Pompeian mosaic now in the Vatican, and illus- 
trated in the present article. 





slices of marble of which figures 
and ornaments were made; 
other writers say that these 
slices were never employed to 
imitate figures or any actual 
subject, but produced their 
effect solely through the shape, 
color, and vein of the marbles 
which were contrasted. No 
piece or fragment of ancient 
sectile work imitating a subject 
of any kind has been found 
among either the Greek or 
Roman remains. The finest 
example of sectile work extant 
is the splendid pavement of the 
Pantheon at Rome, where the 
principal marbles are arranged, 
each of great superficial extent, 
in alternate round and square 
slabs. The building of the Pan- 
theon was finished about thirty 
years before the Christian era. 
The fictile work was composed 
of small portions of mixed silex 
and alumina, colored by the 
addition of one of the metallic 
oxides. The principal advantages offered by this 
material were that it could be obtained of any variety 
of color, from the most delicate to the most intense ; 
that it could be easily reduced to any given form ; that 
it was far less costly than the precious marbles ; and, 
lastly, that it could be covered with an untarnishable 
gilding. Hence it became very popular, and the 
‘* vitreze parietes,’’ or glassy walls, were the prevailing 
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ANTIQUE MOSAIC. FOUND IN ROME, 


‘The Battle of Issus’’—the largest mosaic in the 
world—is an admirably executed picture of the famous 
conflict between Alexander the Great and the Persians 
under Darius, B.C. 333, in which, according to Dio- 
dorus Siculus, the Persians, whose host consisted of 
500,000 men, had 110,000 slain, while the Macedonians 
lost less than 500 men. 

Our other illustrations represent a pogtion of antique 





mosaic found in Rome, and an antique mosaic panel in 
the South Kensington Museum. 

It is not generally known, perhaps, that the first type 
for the appearance of Jesus was supplied by a glass 
mosaic said to have been executed as early as the first 
century, and another of the fourth century was found in 
the cemetery of San Calisto at Rome, and is now pre- 
served in the Vatican. These mosaic pictures were 
zealously copied, and furnished the general resemblance 
of physiognomy, with the peculiar Byzantine character 
of the head, in many of the portraits of the founder of 
Christianity dating from the fourth to the tenth century. 
Another variety of Christian mosaic consisted in the in- 
sertion into grooves,cut to the depth of about half an inch 
in white marble, of small cubes of colored and gilded 
““smalto’’ (as the Italians call the material of which 
mosaic is composed), and in the arrangement of them 
in such geometrical combination as to make most elabo- 
rate patterns. The eariiest specimen is believed to be 
the chair and tribune in the Church of San Lorenzo ct 
Rome, made probably about 580. In thé thirteenth cen- 
tury the Italians began to learn to make mosaics for 
themselves, and produced several great artists, the last 
of whom was Gaddo Gaddi, who executed the great 
mosaic still existing on the fagade of the Church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore. Among the gifts lately received by 
the Louvre is a mosaic tile pavement covered with 
arabesque ornaments in the style of the Italian renais- 
sance, which formed the altar-steps in the chapel of the 
chateau of La Batie in the Forez. It bears the date of 
1557, and is said to form a magnificent specimen of 
French ceramic art of the time. 

It was not alone in Europe that mosaics were em- 
ployed. During the Middle Ages the art flourished 
among Eastern nations—in India in the form of inlay- 
ing with precious stones, marbles, and colored compo- 
sitions ; in Turkey and Asia Minor in the production 
of large pieces of faience colored on the surface and fit- 
ted together ; and in Spain the Moors used mosaics as 
an essential element for wall decoration, and occa- 
sionally for pavement. The use of mosaics gradually 
died out, and was only revived in the sixteenth century 
with the revival of learning. 
Italy then came to the front 
once more in the art, and has 
held her pre-eminence in it ever 
since ; although it must be said 
that her modern mosaics are 
rather pretty and ingenious than 
noble and artistic, in the sense 
that the historical Roman mo- 
saics were such. 

The tesselated tiles made in 
the British potteries at the pres- 
ent time are formed of two or 
more differently colored clays, 
one imbedded in the other, and 
disposed so as to form an orna- 
mental device. The tile is first 
made in clay of one color with 
a depression, afterward to be 
filled with clay of the other color, 
and this depression is formed 
by the aid of a mould. In the 
first place the modeller models, 
in stiff clay, an exact represen- 
tation of one of the tiles, about 
an inch thick, cutting out to the 
depth of about a quarter of an 
inch the depression which con- 
stitutes the device. When this is 
properly dried & mould is made from it in plaster of 
Paris, and from this mould all the tiles are produced 
one by one. The ground color of the tile is frequently 
a brownish clay with a yellow device ; but this may be 
varied at pleasure. Let the color be what it may, how- 
ever, the first clay is mixed up very thick and pressed 
into the mould by the aid of a spring press. On leaving 
the press it presents the form of a damp, heavy, uni- 
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colored square tile of clay, with an ornamental device 
formed by a depression below the common level of the 
surface. ‘The second colored clay, so far from being 
made stiff like the first, has a consistence somewhat re- 
sembling that of honey ; and herein lies one of the nice- 
ties of manufacture, for it is necessary to choose clays 
which will contract equally in baking, although of differ- 
ent consistence 
used. - The tile being 
laid on a the 
workman plasters the 


when 
bench, 


honey-like clay on it 
until he has completely 
filled the depressed de- 
vice, using a kind of 
knife or trowel in this 
process. The tile in 
this state is then allow- 
ed to dry very gradually 
for the long period of 
eight weeks, to accom- 
modate the shrinking of 
the clays to their pecu- 
liar natures. After this 
each tile is scraped on 
the with an 
edge-tool, till the super- 


surface 


fluous portion of the 
second clay is removed 
and the two clays be- 





HEADS. come properly visible, 
FROM ‘‘ THE BATTLE OF Issus.” one forming the ground 


and the other the device. 
In this state the tiles are put in a “‘ biscuit kiln,’’ where 
they are baked in a manner nearly resembling the bak- 
ing of porcelain, but with special reference, as to time 
and temperature, to the quality of the two clays. From 
the biscuit kiln they are transferred to the dripping- 
room, where they are coated on the upper surface with 


a liquid glaze by means of a brush, Lastly, an expo- 
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the picture to be copied, ts first surrounded by a margin 
about three quarters of an inch from its surface. This 
is then. covered over with a coating of perhaps one 
quarter of an inch in thickness of mastic cement, com- 
posed of powdered travertine stone, lime, and linseed 
oil. This is, when set, entirely covered with plaster of 
Paris rising to a level with the surrounding margin, 
which is intended to be exactly that of the finished 
mosaic. On this is traced a very careful outline of the 
picture to be copied; and with a fine chisel just as 
much is removed, from time to time, as will admit of 





DETAILS OF ONE OF THE FACES, 


“THE BATTLE OF Issus.” 


FROM 
the insertion of the little pieces of glass, or, as the Ital- 
smalto.”’ 


ians call it, ‘‘ This smalto is composed of 
glass, and is made in rounds about six or eight inches 
in diameter and half an inch thick. The workman then 
proceeds to select fromthe great depository—wherein 
are preserved in trays nearly 10,000 varieties of color— 
those he may require, which he works to the necessary 
shape. This is done by striking the smalto with a sharp- 
edged hammer directly over a similar edge placed verti- 
cally beneath. The concussion breaks the smalto to very 
nearly the shape required ; and it is then more perfect- 





sure to the heat of the glaze kiln for a period of twenty- 
four or thirty hours causes the glaze to combine with 
the clay, and the tiles are then finished. Another mode 
of producing the tessere is by hydraulic pressure of 
pulverized clay, either uni-colored or variegated. 

The fabrication of those pretty ornaments, generally 
known by the name of Roman mosaics, is altogether a 
different art. A plate, generally of metal, of the size of 
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““THE BATTLE OF ISSUS,’” IN 


THE VATICAN, SAID TO BE THE LARGEST 


ly ground by application to a lead-wheel with emery 
powder. The piece thus shaped is then moistened with 
a little cement and bedded in its proper situation, and 
so on until the picture is finished, when the whole is 
ground doygn to an even face and polished. Several 
regularly trained artists are now constantly employed in 
the fabrication of these mosaics at the Vatican. 

The only advantage of the more finished work is that 


MOSAIC IN 


it is permanent; but this quality is obtained at an 
enormous price, ‘‘Is it worth it?’ it may be asked. 
This is answered by Mr. F. W. Moody, of the South 
Kensington Museum. “You get a perma- 
nent but necessarily inferior copy of an oil-picture for 
ten times the money the oil-picture itself has already 
cost. 


He says : 


Now, an oil-picture with ordinary care will last 
300 years. Is not that, 
in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, a great 
deal too long? I am 
no advocate for perma- 
nence ; it is only desir- 
able with the finest and 
rarest art. An existence 
of fifty years, or even 


less, is quite long 
enough for the great 


majority of works of art. 
To go to an enormous 
for the 
whim of obtaining a 


expense mere 
permanent but indiffer- 
ent copy of an indiffer- 
seems to 


ent picture 


me, I confess, a most 
lamentable waste of 
With regard 


to the earlier, coarser, 


money. 





and more conventional 
treatment, there is more HEADS. 


to be said in favor of FROM “THE BATTLE OF Issus,” 


its revival. It has an 

artistic value of its own, and can be used on the archi- 
tecturally essential surfaces of walls and vaults, without 
in the least impairing their obvious solidity. Indeed, 
partly from the necessary severity of its treatment, and 
partly from the tesserae being imbedded in the wall 
itself, it has of all materials the most perfect appearance 
the tesserae: the 


of impacted solidity. The coarser 





THE WORLD. 


more difficult is it to make an appropriate design which 
shall not be grotesque ; but when made, its execution is 
comparatively easy. The more conventional the design 
the more appropriate will be the display of the barbaric 
splendor of gold and color. Mosaic should be im- 
bedded in the wall itself, and its margins and mould- 
ings, if any are shown, should be of a material not less 
solid than stone,”’ 
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REFORM IN PIANO SHAPES, 


MPROVEMENTS. in- 
troduced by Messrs. 
Broadwood, of Lon- 
don, in the shape and 


decoration of the 
grand piano have 
been noticed from 


time to time in these 
columns. One beauti- 
ful instrument last 
autumn was finished 
for the artist, Alma- 
Tadema, and decorated by him, the case of the ia- 
strument having been constructed after drawings and 
designs by Mr. G. E. Fox, an architect of repute. Last 
month we published a description of Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
design and decorations for a grand piano which have 
just been executed by the same enterprising English 
firm. The need of improvement in the manufacture of 
this unnecessarily ungainly article of furniture must 
sooner or later assert itself in this country, and, of 
course, then our Webers, Steinways, and Chickerings 
will have to meet the demand. We confess, though, 
that we should like to see some American piano-maker 
enterprising enough to anticipate the demand. To 
show that the necessity for improvement in this direc- 
tion is actually felt on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and that Messrs. Broadwood's efforts 
in that way are something more than a spas- 
modic freak growing out of the ‘‘ art craze’ 
in England, we reproduce from ‘* Der Bazar,’’ 
a German publication, an illustration of an up- 
right piano, made by Gabriel Seidel, after a 
design by Rudolph Seitz, the Munich artist. 
The shape of the upright piano needs reform- 
ing as much as that of the grand piano, and it 
cannot be denied that it is here accomplished 
with true artistic simplicity. By following the 
natural form of the instrument, we get a beau- 
tiful curve instead of the rigid inartistic paral- 
jelogram with which we are all too familiar. 
Such an improvement as this may be easier for 
adoption than the experimental change made 
in the form of the grand piano. Will some 
American manufacturer try it ? 








THE ART OF FURNISHING.* 





II, THE DINING-ROOM. 





ONE or two considerations meet us at the 
outset in considering the dining-room. Is the 
room intended to be used solely, or chiefly, for the pur- 
pose of dining? or is it to constitute dining-room, 
morning-room, breakfast-room, and library in one? 
In fact, is the greater portion of the day to be spent 
in this room? If so, let us treat it accordingly, and 
not hamper ourselves with restrictions as to what is 
the proper and usual mode to observe in the treatment 
of a dining-room. 

For a dining-room, as such, a certain richness and 
heaviness of decoration is not unbecoming. Where oil 
paintings are hung, plain sage or olive green, or dull 
red walls make a good background; these fay be 
painted, or suitable papers are to be found. Pompeian 
red has been considerably used, and is very effective 
with black woodwork. There are likewise the French 
leather papers, Japanese and real leathers, painted can- 
vas, or even some of the printed cretonnes, and a 
variety of means open to those who can afford them of 
covering the walls, all of which however demand, for 
their rightful carrying out, a panelled dado, painted, or 
left in the natural wood. 

If, however, the room is to be both dining-room and 
sitting-room, we would have a less conventional treat- 





* Adapted for American readers from the English work of H. J. Cooper. 


ment. There should be a warmth and quiet cheerful- 
ness, an air of sprightliness and yet repose, and, above 
all, an absence of monotony. And here we do not think 
the end can be better answered than by the judicious 
cmployment of some of the really decorative papers that 
are being produced just now. In some of these there 
is a variety of outline and a blending of subtle tints, 
which, while forming a comparative monotone against 
which pictures and objects may stand out, afford, in 
their absence, a singularly fascinating study for the eye, 
without being wearisome or over-engrossing. Harmo- 
nizing or contrasting dados are usually made for these 
papers, which heighten their effect, and, at the same 
time, help to break the line of the wall against which 
the furniture stands. A dado should be higher or 
lower than the middle of the wall (usually lower), but 
must never cut the space into two equal parts. The 
dado and skirting should not be Jess than three feet six 
inches high. No rules can be laid down for the colors 
to be employed here. If the conditions before men- 
tioned are borne in mind, we do not know that we need 
limit the use of any subdued tints or well-balanced 
combinations. The position of the room will again 
govern the warmth or coolness of the colors. If the 


ceiling is not decorated, at least there is no reason why 
the dead chalkiness of the whitewash should not be re- 
lieved by the admixture of a little ochre or Jake, or 
other color harmonizing or contrasting with the walls. 
Excepting with very light walls, a toned ceiling is much 
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more agreeable than pure white, and costs no more. 
The tinting of a cornice, or ornamenting a ceiling with 
bands and lines of color, requires care and some little 
skill. 

As regards the woodwork, the time-honored fashion 
of graining in imitation of natural woods can only be 
defended on the score of durability, and the facility with 
which it can be patched and touched up. Plain colors, 
harmonizing with the wall colors, are preferable, or 
even a coating of varnish alone, where the joinery is 
fairly good. If paint, it can be varnished, which is 
most lasting, or finished with an ‘‘ egg-shell gloss.”’ 

In room decoration, and in a dining-room especially, 
a broad massing of colors is far more effective than too 
much fussy ‘‘ picking out ’’ of mouldings, and elabora- 
tion of delicate lines and arabesque ornament, which, 
at a little distance, are, for all practical purposes, lost, 
or worse than thrown away. As for mouldings and 
projections, it is doubtful whether the labor expended 
in tinting these produces, in many cases, so good an 
effect as if they were left to the natural play of light 
and shade. . 

Having decorated the walls of the dining-room, it 
concerns us now to study the various pieces of furni- 
ture required, their positions and proportions, so as to 


leave room to move about ; of what kind of wood, and 
consequently color, they shall be, and of what their 
coverings ; also the color and texture of our curtains 
and carpets. 

First of all as to the wood. If the walls are dull red 
you may have ebonized wood, or light oak, or very dark 
oak, but we cannot recommend mahogany, which is a 
kind of red orange, nor walnut, which, unless artifi- 
cially darkened, is too weak a brown against red or 
crimson. Mahogany or walnut stand well against sage 
or olive-green, or dull gray-blue. Before deciding, how- 
ever, on any particular wood, it is best to try the effect 
of it against the papers you intend to choose for the 
room. 

The furniture of a dining-room should of course be 
more substantial than that of the drawing-room, and 
most people will agree with us in claiming for this room 
at least a degree of simplicity, if not austerity. Redun- 
dancy of ornament, a lavish profusion of carving and 
scroll work, together with arabesque forms of decora- 
tion, introducing bunches of grapes and devotees of 
Bacchus, may be suggestive of unlimited feasting, and 
suitable to civic banqueting halls. But we are not 
always feasting, and the maxim that ‘‘ man eats to 
live,’’ is better represented by a plain, substantial, and 
homely kind of furniture, which, by its very simplicity, 
enhances the viands placed upon it. Nor need such 
furniture be wanting in beauty, for we would have it 
exquisitely proportioned and adapted to the wants of a 
dining-room ; and, albeit simple and severe in 
outline, it need not Jack grace and refinement, 
nor, if desired, costly though unobtrusive and 
judiciously-restrained enrichment. 

In the choice of a sideboard every one must 
be guided to some extent by his individual 
tastes. If you have no old china worth show- 
ing, do not have a sideboard with a lot of use- 
less shelves. If you like plate glass you may 
have a good strip of it running the whole length 
of the sideboard—not too high, say twenty-four 
inches for an ordinary room. If this is inserted 
in a frame, so as to stand some inches higher 
than the sideboard top, it will give all the re- 
flection that is needed. It is better for light- 
ness and variety of effect to divide the plate 
into three—the centre piece being longer than 
the end pieces. A bevelled edge is a great im- 
provement to small pieces of plate glass, and 
gives a gem-like lustre and completeness to the 
glass. Tiles, painted leather, and carving in 
low relief, are all effective additions either to a 
sideboard or a cabinet, but they require taste 
in adapting, and should always be subservient 
to the general aim of the work they are intro- 
duced upon, and never disturb the unity of the 
whole. Above all, ornamental details of this sort re- 
quire to be well executed, and special knowledge and 
aptitude are necessary to make a good painter of tiles 
or decorative panels, as a perfectly natural rendering of 
either figures, flowers, or fruit is too obtrusive a mode 
of treatment, and brings the objects into undue promi- 
nence, thus producing a broken, scattered effect. 

In choosing a sideboard, give the preterence to 
straight lines— curves in the constructive lines most 
surely denote weakness, or occasion loss of room. 
Round-cornered furniture is perhaps a little less dan- 
gerous than square with small children, but this is its 
sole advantage. Avoid lumps of carving stuck on. 
They are easily detected, or if you are uncertain, ask 
the salesman about them. If he knows he will scarcely 
fail to tell you. See that the doors and drawers are 
sensibly arranged, and show themselves for what they 
are, and are provided with handles by which to open 
them. The key is a bad substitute for a handle. 

Besides the sideboard, there are the table, chairs, 
sofa, and chimney-glass, all of which must harmonize 
with each other and with the sideboard, though not to 
the extent some people seem to think, there being 
something painfully stiff in the too precise matching of 
each piece of a ‘‘set’’ of furniture in a room. A 
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small table or fancy chair or cabinet of a different, 
though not discordant wood and color, is often a great 
relief in a room otherwise furnished to match. 

Take care to get the best proportion and sizes possi- 
ble for your dining-table, as much comfort depends on 
this. If the top is too narrow, plates and dishes will 
be huddled together ; if too broad, the room space on 
either side will be infringed upon. The length of the 
table when closed should not be too great, or it will be 
cumbrous to move, and the extra leaves should be of 
convenient widths for extending the table to various 
lengths. In a squarish room the table need be only a 
foot or eighteen inches longer than broad. In a long 
room the length may be increased to suit the wants of 
the family and the look of the room. Half-circular ends 
to a table may make a more compact dinner party, but 
we prefer a square or parallelogram with the corners 
slightly rounded. 

A dining-room chair should be strong, not too heavy 
to move, and comfortable. The seat should be stuffed. 
A good horsehair stuffing makes a wholesomer seat to 
our mind than soft yielding springs. The back may be 
stuffed or not : it does not so much matter for comfort 
whether it be of padding or wood, provided support is 
given to the spinal column of the sitter, for which pur- 
pose the back of the chair must not be too upright. 
Care should be taken also to have the seat of sufficient 
depth. An easy chair, as every one knows, is often a 
mockery. Sometimes, however, it happens that we get 
a real easy chair, and even then find it does not suit us. 
The truth is, a chair intended solely as a luxurious 
lounge is ill-adapted for steady and prolonged reading ; 
while a chair in every way perfect as a comfortable 
reading arm-chair, will not conform to our wishes nor 
bend itself to our shape when we throw down the book 
and slack every tendon and ligament in our body. The 
two things are not compatible except in a mechanical 
adjusting chair, but this reminds us too closely of the 
dentist to be usually agreeable. 

The best material for covering dining-chairs is un- 
doubtedly morocco. There are inferior qualities in 
dressed skins, sometimes very difficult to detect from 
the real thing. If you wish to get morocco, stipulate for 
it in unmistakable terms. If the salesman assures you a 
chair is covered in ‘* best leather,’’ you may be sure it is 
not morocco, but roan, which has not the wear in it, 
though very simliar in appearance. Utrecht velvet will 
wear longer than anything else, but it is hot, and clings 
to one’s garments. Morocco skins may be dyed 
almost any shade. Deep madder reds, fine browns, 
and olive-greens are now mostly kept on hand by the 
leather merchants, and are useful colors for furnish- 
ing. 

By far the most useful form of sofa is that in which 
the back and two ends are on a level (on the same line 
of elevation). It may be convenient to have one end 
rather higher than the other, but this raises a difficulty 
in the outline of the back, and will not make so good 
an appearance. All elaborate contortions in the shap- 
ing of sofas or couches should be avoided: they are 
always in bad taste, and where there is a margin of 
wood to show, render it exceedingly dangerous to at- 
tempt to rest the head, for fear of coming into collision 
with one or other of these abnormal bumps. 

There is no objection to a good-sized chimney-glass 
over the mantel-piece, provided the frame is not all gilt. 
It is much better taste, and adds to the quietness and 
dignity of the apartment, to have the frame of wood, 
relieved with gilding, or black, or other inlay or stain- 
ing. 

It will be patent to most of our readers that there has 
been a style of glass in vogue of late, which is not so 
much a glass as a combination of bevelled mirrors, 
small shelves (supported on brackets or columns), and 
gilt or painted panels, and which may be termed part 
cabinet, part glass, having for its main object the feli- 
citous display of old china and knick-knacks. There is 
some sense and a good deal of fashion mixed up with 
the idea. If well arranged, and witha view to the 
ornaments in store for it, the thing may be quaint and 
effective, and the bits of mirror made to answer every 
purpose by being brought sufficiently on a level with 
the reflected beauty of the lady of the house. Besides, 
a bird’s-eye view of the room can be had in a compara- 
tively small mirror, which is really more impressive 
than the image of a broad expanse of wall or ceiling. 

As for the floor, we advise you, if you are likely to 
remain in the house, or if it is your own and you can 
afford it, to put down a border of wood parquetry. 


Colored India mattings are sometimes used; or the 
floor, if at all good, may be stained. The pity is that 
most floors are so rough and the boards so far apart, 
leaving yawning cracks between, that it is labor lost to 
attempt to get anything like a decent polished sur- 
face. 

We protest, however, on many grounds, against 
covering a room all over with carpet, and nailing it 
close into the corners and recesses. It harbors dirt 
which can never be thoroughly swept out, and it ren- 
ders the process of taking up the carpets unnecessarily 
troublesome and expensive, so that they are left down 
for, perhaps, a year or two, whereas it would be con- 
ducive to health if they were shaken more frequently. 
A margin of not less than fifteen inches (eighteen 
inches or two feet is better) will not contract the ap- 
parent size of your room very materially, and you can 
then have a square or oblong carpet, with a border, 
either made in one, as a ‘* Turkey ”’ or ‘‘ Axminster ”’ 
carpet, or seamed up, as ina ‘‘ Brussels.’" A Turkey 
carpet should not be so large as to go under the furni- 
ture, hut should stand clear of it. With Brussels it 
does not greatly signify, as the substance is much thin- 
ner. Brussels carpet is, without doubt, the cheapest 
and best wearing for ordinary purposes, though for a 
dining-room a good Turkey carpet will prove in the 
long run an economical investment ; and the difference 
to the tread is so great, that if once we get accustomed 
to it a Brussels carpet henceforth loses its charm. 

From an art point of view, a carpet cannot be treat- 
ed otherwise than as a background to the furniture, 
quite as much, if not more, than the walls, excepting 
in a room where no furniture is where alone we could 
tolerate those gorgeous Aubusson carpets (looking like 
a magnificent dessert-plate), with a large expanse of 
white ground, and bouquets, wreaths, baskets, and 
what not in the centre and borders. Indian and Per- 
sian carpet-weavers are still our masters and teachers 
in the art of combining colors, so as to form one har- 
monious plateau of bloom. We do not, however, ob- 
ject to a pattern being in some degree marked and ob- 
vious, or to a geometric design, if not too hard; but 
avoid a carpet where the lines or patterns cut it up into 
detached fragments and spaces, destroying all sense of 
unity and breadth, which in a dining-room are specially 
desirable qualities. The border is sometimes better for 
being clearly marked off from the centre carpet, instead 
of flowing into it. 

The window, or windows, as the case may be, next 
claim attention. Ordinarily a small neat brass rod or 
pole, with simple spherical ends, is a rational and 
effective termination to the window curtains, proclaim- 
ing its use, and giving a quiet brilliancy where the light 
often strikes least. Singular fancies have been pei ,\e- 
trated in the matter of cornice pole-ends, but the 
strange hallucination that bunches of tin grapes are the 
natural product of a rigid brass pole, has by this time, 
we hope, been exploded. The thin brass stamped cor- 
nice is also a flimsy and unworthy contrivance, and 
produces unpleasant sensations, similar to those 
evoked by the contemplation of conspicuously false 
jewelry. Light wooden poles, to match the furniture in 
color or black, with very little gold or color (say 
Indian red or vermilion) introduced, are suitable. <A 
gilt cornice in a dining-room is equally out of place 
with the gilt chimney-glass. A wood cornice picked 
out with gilding is better. 

A few words on curtains. Look round your room. 
If the carpet and walls are full of pattern and various 
colors, the curtains will be best of one color only, or 
two shades of the same color. There mus/ be repose 
somewhere in a room. If the curtains are full of pat- 
tern and color, the walls or the carpet should be quiet. 
Longitudinal stripes in a curtain may give height, but 
they add no grace, and you lose the variety and play of 
effect on the folds which is obtained by horizontal or 
cross stripes. If a curtain is bordered, the border 
should never cross the top of the curtain, but only run 
on the two sides and bottom. It often happens that 
curtains of some plain self-colored stuff, serge, cloth, or 
velvet, produce a better effect than any variegated 
material. 

Curtains of some quiet, soothing hue, hanging in 
natural folds, catching the light on their edges, and 
deepening away into richer shades of color, will some- 
times give a singularly simple and artistic finish to a 
room, otherwise tastefully furnished, which the most 
elaborately wrought hangings would fail to effect. 
This is the more striking where the landscape or out- 
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look is rich in natural tints and forms, for then the 
view is heightened by the quiet unobtrusive color of the 
curtains which practically frame it in. With narrow 
windows, the French style may be adopted of letting 
the curtains meet at the top, and then drawing them 
sharply away to each side, and confining them with 
bands of the same stuff, at the height of about four 
feet from the ground. The fashion is artificial, how- 
ever, and with wide windows should not be attempted. 

We sum up the hints on the furnishing of a dining- 
room by a short description of a room we have in our 
mind. The walls, above the dado, are papered with 
an olive-toned paper, or rather, the ground is actually 
a very dull slaty-blue, over which are trailed the stems 
and leaves of the orange tree, with the rounded fruit in 
various sizes and stages of maturity, from the tender 
green to the warm orange-yellow. The soft amber- 
white blossom of the orange tree is interspersed, and 
little birds in azure plumage peep in and out among the 
leaves and fruit. The whole coloring, however, of this 
paper is so deliciously cool and subdued, that scarcely 
one thing stands out above another, so that it is some 
time before you grasp the whole of the design ; and 
when you have made it out, it is not easy to trace the 
repeats in the pattern, so cleverly are the details varied 
and interwoven. 

Below this is a dado of plain flock paper of a deep 
crimson, almost ruby tone, and divided off from the 
upper paper by a broad black and gold line. The dado 
paper is not put on in widths, as the joinings are sure 
to show more or less in a plain flock, but is run in one 
continuous length round the room. The ceiling is 
toned down to a deep cream color. 

The furniture is of light oak, of almost primitive 
simplicity of form, but substantial and useful, and not 
too large for the room. The side-board has no glass, 
but a shelf runs along the low straight back, on which 
stand various pieces of plate and glass, in daily use, an 
old silver urn of exquisite classic form being a promi- 
nent object. Over the mantel-piece is a low mirror 
framed in oak, and with a shelf above, on which stand 
a few bits of Oriental china. 

The chairs and couch are also of light oak, rather 
severe in style, with seats stuffed moderately hard in 
bronze green leather, which contrasts well against the 
deep-red dado. The chairs have a stuffed cross-piece 
or strap about eight inches broad across the back, and 
we think would be improved by another rail of some 
sort midway, as a support to the back. There 1s an 
arm-chair, with a rather upright back—very comfortable 
to read in, and provided with a wedge-shaped cushion, 
to render it more easy as a lounge—and also another 
chair with arms, a kind of writing-chair, of a somewhat 
pontifical shape, quite out of order with the rest, though 
in the same wood, and somehow or other seeming a 
kind of relief. A small round table in a dark figured 
wood—pollard oak or amboyna—likewise forms a 
pleasant variation. 

The carpet is Brussels, Persian in style, and com- 
posed of various colors, including red, blue, green, and 
© ange, the bloom color at a distance being a kind of 
rose purple. This carpet has a distinctly marked 
border, and is oblong in shape, except at the window 
end of the room, where it runs into a three-sided bay. 
The floor margin round the carpet is covered with lino- 
leum, printed in a clever imitation of wood parquet 
which, although we cannot defend it in principle, has 
an excellent effect. 

The curtains (it 1s summer time) are some unbleached 
copy of guipure lace in squares and diamonds, with a 
scrolled border, and suspended from a small brass 
pole, which 1s carried round the bay window. 

A brass gaselier, evidently copied from an old Flem- 
ish model, hangs from the centre of the ceiling. In 
defiance of the conventional etiquette that banishes 
hooks from a dining-room, two small book and china 
shelves, capable of holding some four dozen small 
volumes, fill in the space of wall on either side the bay 
window, and brighten up a dark nook. There are no 
pictures on the walls: they are not needed, although 
the paper is subdued enough to admit of them. 

The entire effect is that of a quiet and comfortable 
home-like room, with nothing of dulness or monotony ; 
and the warm dado adds a richness calculated to coun- 
teract the depressing influence of the gloomiest sky. 
The whole thing, moreover, is in good taste, and any 
ruffled feelings which you might have had on entering 
must involuntarily be smoothed down before you have 
been seated ten minutes, i 








AN ULTRA-ARTISTIC HOME, 





A QUAINTLY but gorgeously appointed dwelling in- 
deed must be that of William Burges, the architect, 
from the account we read of it in The (London) Queen. 
The house, with its queer thirteenth-century tower, 
stands in the suburban precincts of Melbury Road. 
The first impression on entering, we are told, is one of 
brightness, joyousness, strength. The door entry and 
nall are quiet in tone; but as one proceeds more and 
more color and light gleam out, until the climax in gold 
and vermilion breaks upon the visitor. The whole 
scheme is medizval, the work is mainly modern. The 
door entry is red brick, like the house. Entering by a 
bronze door, one passes into the hall, which is 
painted in lines like blocks—a pattern common in old 
churches, with a great window of very fine glass 
representing the four quarters of the day. Four 
vast bells, wherefrom issue the spirits of the bells, toss 
and ring in the sky. Morning, noon, twilight, and 
gloomy night succeed each other ; the stars and plan- 
ets, ruled by the great Jaw of progression, are depicted 
with medizval naiveté, as caught in the hands of the 
spirits of time. ‘The coloring of the window is very 
brilliant, but the walls are quiet and cool in color. Over 
each of the various doors which open thence a directing 
sign is stencilled. One door leading to the garden has 
a flower, the main door a great key, the dining-room 
door the sign of good cheer, the library door the sign 
of learning, the drawing-room that of love---to which 
the room is fancifully dedicated, all the inner decoration 
relating thereto. Columns of marble support the upper 
story ; one sees a small table or two ; a bracket, where- 
on is written Dante’s motto, ‘‘ Vita Nova,’’ in large 
letters, supports a yellow vase ; but there is a notice- 
able absence of useless ornaments, pots, plates, and 
such like accessories ; only one or two really needed for 
A convex mirror of unusual size hangs 
On the mosaic floor strive 





flowers appear. 
breast-high on one side. 
Theseus and the Minotaur in hard battle. 

The dining-room is walled with Devonshire marbles, 
the mantelpiece built high into the wall. On either 
side cabinets or sideboards inclose precious drinking 
vessels. Cups of jade, goblets of silver and rock-crystal 
set with gems and quaint work, cameos, pearls, tur- 
quoise ; antique mother-o’-pearl flagons with a long 
pedigree and full of beauty, crowd the little shelves. 
The library, dedicated to the arts and sciences, is a blaze 
of gold and color. Everything which is not precious 
‘‘ per se’’ is made so by skill and thought. The man- 
telpiece has become celebrated ; like everything else, 
it is designed by the owner, carved in stone. The shelf 
contains, in among the foliage, the letters of the alpha- 
bet. Below is the precious letter H, which has dropped 
out of the set. The wretched deserter is found stuck to 
the Mexican onyx plaque far below, his glorious body 
taken from him, and only his original skeleton, and that 
crooked, is left. 

The alphabet is differently treated in another place-— 
the bookcases, whose golden panels shadow forth the 
trades, each according to the precedence of the letter— 
F, for the founder, who is founding bells ; B, for the 
bricklayer ; G, the glazier, who joys in his work, hold- 
ing it up to the light ; A, the architect, Aladdin's self ! 
Another bookcase has some charming panels, which are 
all painted by men of note, now Academicians ; the 
daintiest little borders, friezgs, wreaths, appear, made 
of butterflies, flowers, shells, and fishes, some conven- 
tionalized, some ‘‘ au naturel.’’ Among the grave the 
comic peeps. Here we see insects fighting viciousiy, 
there the spider spinning, with a distaff—medizval feel- 
ing again—or we have plaques of marble and onyx let 
in to drawers and doors. Such is the use which Aladdin 
makes of the painter's art ; such was the medizval use. 
The ceiling of the drawing-room is most elaborate, like 
those of Italian palaces. This room gives on the most 
charming lawn full of huge trees, a relic of Old Ken- 
sington, the flower-beds planned according to those 
ancient pleasaunces depicted in mediaeval romances ; 
beds of scarlet tulips bordered with stone fencing, and 
in the middle a mosaic pavement with seats and a foun- 
tain. 

Up a narrow winding stair of stone, lighted with 
colored windows and protected by soft curtains, one 
reaches the bedrooms. The guest-chamber is made of 
fire and flowers. That is to say, the bed, toilet-table, 
washstand, and cabinets are all plain gold. The shut- 
ters are plain gold. The windows glow with the colors 
of the Alhambra. Through Moorish trellis-work these 
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colors shine, the subjects being only visible by scrutiny. 
What is not pure gold is crystal; the knobs on the 
bedposts, the shelves of the tables scintillate with facets. 
The whole room is like an ancient shrine or reliquary. 

The walls are painted with a deep frieze of flowers, 
growing “‘ au naturel,’’ which relieves the mass of gold 
by myriad tints. On one of the cupboards Socrates is 
seen teaching an eager boy ; above, Xantippe, leaning 
out of window, is just cooling their enthusiasm for 
science with her ewer. Martin Luther is there too, 
with the troublesome devil, who tickles him with a pea- 
cock’s feather. Aristotle is there, ridden by a most se- 
ductive maid, who beckons to Alexander above. Be- 
low, rabbits and foxes: sport, and flowers grow every- 
where. Here is a gilded book-shelf. The color of the 
washstand is also of gold, with fragments of bright 
stones and shells inlaid ; those called ‘‘ Venus’s ears”’ 
have been Jargely used. Every blank space is carved 
minutely in flowers, beautifully tinted, with here and 
there a lizard or two and some butterflies among them. 
Thick crystals inclose small shelves, where a scent bot- 
tle, some hundreds of years old, and a tooth-powder re- 
ceptacle, some thousands, nestle and shine. Marble 
plates receive the soap. A fine bronze, which ordinarily 
would be placed upon some table for ornament, here 
makes itself useful. It is a bull, from whose throat the 
water pours into a Brescia basin, inlaid with silver 
fishes. Another bronze, a tortoise, which seems to 
creep beyond the bull's reach, is a plug ; you twist him 
round and the bull fills the basin. On one washstand 
is the following quaint inscription from Chaucer, ‘‘ This 
is the mirrour perillus on which the proudé Narcissus sey 
all his faire face bright.’’ In unexpected places little 
taps and handles shine forth, made of coral or silver, 
with uncut stones enfixed therein. 

Mr. Burges’s own sleeping-room is almost wholly 
scarlet. Around the walls runs a cornice of conven- 
tional waves full of life-size fishes, which in some places 
are almost deceptive in glitter. A siren combs her 
yellow hair over the fireplace. The cupboards and 
dressing-tables are crowded with precious flasks of gold 
and cloisonné, and the scarlet bed with its tail head- 
piece is painted by Henry Holiday with the Sleeping 
Beauty. 

Such is the description of this sumptuous house as 
given by the writer in The Queen. It will strike the 
general reader, we think, that Mr. Burges’s taste for 
the gorgeous is quite out of the common, and happily so. 
As an eccentricity we should say that the house is 
amusing enough, but for living in, and as a model of 
decoration, we should say that it displays altogether too 
much talent. 


CURTAINS AND HANGINGS. 


WITH a fair supply of cash, taste, and some pru- 
dence in choosing from among the various materials, it is 
very easy nowadays, says a London journal, to furnish 
our rooms with curtains and hangings suitable to all 
means, styles, and seasons. For sun and dust exposed 
city houses, where the heavy rich-colored winter hang- 
ings would materially suffer in the present season if 
not removed, or at least protected by other materials, 
white cream or coffee-colored muslins and lace curtains 
will be found invaluable. Where the former are re- 
moved, these lined with bright-colored batiste muslin 
or sarsenet look well. Lace curtains, which otherwise 
would not look fresh, will, thus lined, serve two sea- 
sons. A finely-plaited frill of the lining, allowed to 
come beyond the edge of the curtain all round, looks 
well. Another mode of refreshing discolored white 
curtains is, after careful washing, to tint them the fash- 
ionable yellow-brown with tea or coffee. The new 
black Jace curtains should, to look to advantage, be 
lined. Any color or shade of color in harmony with 


the rest of the room decorations can be used. Old-gold - 


and robin’s egg-blue sateen are favorite colors for this 
purpose. Blinds to match should be worked with 
sprays of bright-colored flowers with bands for looping, 
to match, as well as a bench or settee cover if the win- 
dow allows. Black net or clear wire grenadine curtains 
can also be worked and scalloped round with colored 
wool or silk, or a border band worked or woven set 
round them. Black net or lace curtains striped diag- 
onally with pale blue satin and silver ribbon, with broad 
looping bands of pale blue satin, embroidered with tiny 
scarlet poppies, the plain drapery across the top simi- 
larly embroidered, suit a boudoir. The same design 
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can be carried out with black satin ribbon embroidered 
with green and gold-colored corn-ears, top drapery to 
match, a thick cordon of artificial poppies looping back 
the curtains. White or -yellow-tinted Jace curtains, 
lined with white or yellow sateen, and interlined with a 
deep rich violet to show the lace, the violet valance 
edged with a thick heliotrope chenille or wool fringe, 
plaited bands of heliotrope and violet looping the cur- 
tains, blinds to match with heliotrope embroidery, look 
particularly dainty and pleasant. Brown holland, grass 
cloth, and canvas-woven raw silk make pretty and sea- 
sonable curtains. Coarse linen, lace and fringe to 
match, can be used for trimmings. Curtains of the 
canvas silk, edged with deep bands of mahogany- 
colored brocade or satin, underneath which a deep fall 
of tinted lace appears, panel valance of brocade or satin 
to match, if satin embroidered with raw-colored silk, 
and portiéres to match, look elegant and uncommon. 
Artistic-colored sheetings, in deep rich-toned colors 
are admirably adapted for all kinds of hangings and 
are very inexpensive. They can be worked, bordered, 
and ornamented in various ways. A novel idea isa 
border of colored, shaded or contrasting satin squares 
set on diagonally or diamond-wise, in single or several 
rows. A lace-like straw bordering looks well on deep 
blue or dark red, thick straw cords and tassels to 
match, as well as panel top bordered with straw lace, 
and monogram carried out in straw cord, or ornament- 
ed with straw rosettes and tassels. The Venetian 
barque awning linens, in strips of holland, blue or red, 
make pretty bright curtains and blinds for country 
morning rooms. The bright-colored shawl-pattern 
Turkish cottons with a plain black sateen border, 
finished with a red and yellow cord or brown holland, 
bordered deeply with Turkish cotton, do well for a gen- 
tleman’s morning room. 

A set of smoking-room curtains was recently made in 
cigar-brown satin sheeting, embroidered with the pale- 
green leaves and the flower of the tobacco piant. They 
were bound with amber-colored galoon, mounted with 
dark rustic wood poles, and looped back with strings 
of large imitation amber beads. The dark carved wood 
and rustic chairs of various shapes, as well as the bol- 
ster divan and a window bench or settee, had backs, 
hoods, and covers to match, embroidered with devices 
of smoking apparatus. Here and there, on the top of 
a high-backed chair, or the arm of a causeuse, pretty 
brown leather pouches, émbroidered in silks, were 
fastened for the smokers’ stores. Little tables, inge- 
niously constructed of handsome Moorish brass trays, 
mounted on rustic stands, supported pipe racks and 
smokers’ cabinets. The ash trays were lava, as well as 
the principal ornaments. On the chimney-piece, which 
was high and wide, with a treble-tier rustic wood shelf, 
movable brackets for lights at each side completed the 
smokers’ paradise. The walls were hung with pale- 
brown gold and cardinal stamped leather paper, and 
panelled with dark oak. High narrow mirrors, set in 
oak frames, with amber beading next the glass, reaching 
from the floor to the ceiling, had a good effect. This 
latter was dome-shaped, tinted pale green. 

White Indian and Swiss embroidered muslin curtains 
always look fresh and dainty if well combined. The 
beautiful colored Indian muslins, which equal hand- 
painting, look exquisitely bright in sombre rooms. A 
self-colored net-like material, called Hamburg net at 
one time, combines well in alternate breadths with em- 
broidered grass cloth, Turkey-red cottons or dark-green 
sheeting. Chinese and Indian Pongee and other wash- 
ing silks combine beautifully with dark rich curtain 
materials, either outside the dark to save them from 
light and sun, or with one of each kind in each window. 

For lining clear white curtains shades of deep or 
pale coral are best, as they make a rosy and not pink 
light ; Chinese yellow and pale coral, olive-green and 
stone, ash-green and wood-brown, faded leaf and royal 
blue, the deep and light shades of peacock blue with 
gold, are all good combinations. 


A RECENT French invention for decorating glass 
objects so as to produce metallized effects consists in 
substituting a reducing gas or vapor, such as hydrogen 
or common coal gas, for the air by which it is now 
blown into moulds or shaped by hand. By this artifice 
the salts of the metallic oxides which have been added 
to the glass in the course of its manufacture, are re- 
duced, and metallized effects more or Jess varied are 
produced, according to the composition of the glass, 



































MOTH-HUNTING. 
MATEUR entomologists often look 
p \ AN with wonder and envy at the 
a brilliant array of moths in the 
cabinet of some experienced 
collector, and wish they could 
have the luck to come across 
such specimens. A _ recent 
English writer gives some hints 
on moth-catching which may 
be of interest and value to novices on this side of 
the Atlantic. As moths appear only at night, remarks 
the writer in question, we must follow them to their 
haunts, prepared with lantern and net. In the dusk of 
the evening, just as the sun sets and twilight comes on, 
we must take our stand near the flowers frequented by 
certain moths. In spring the cherry and apple blos- 
soms may be watched, and, later on, the flowers of the 
honeysuckle, petunias, and a host of others. Light is 
also a great attraction to many moths, some great rari- 
ties being captured frequently inside or outside street 





lamps. 

The great nostrum, however, for capturing moths is 
—‘‘Sugar!’’ The legend runs that many years ago 
some one discovered (or imagined) that moths came to 
an empty sugar cask, thought perhaps that the virtue 
resided in the barrel, and accordingly carted it off into 
the woods, and was rewarded by rarities previously un- 
known. A sage subsequently conceived the idea that 
the virtue was in the sugar and not in the cask, and 
then came the idea of an improved “* sugar,’’ made as 
follows : 

Coarse brown sugar, 1 Ib. 

Treacle (or molasses), 14 Ib. 

Porter (or ale), 1 gill. 

Rum, a wineglassful. 
Mix together the sugar, treacle, and beer ina saucepan, 
and bring it to the boiling point, stirring it meanwhile. 
Put it in corked bottles, and just before you wish to use 
it add the rum. Aniseed is sometimes used as the 
flavoring medium. Honey is also substituted for sugar, 
and sometimes the whole is mixed unboiled. 

The entomologist having provided himself with a bot- 
tle of the foregoing mixture, a tin pot to pour it into, a 
brush to lay it on with, a net, one or more killing bot- 
tles, and a lantern, is equipped for sugaring. Mild 
nights in early spring sometimes afford rarities, and cer- 
tainly many hibernated common species. Warm, 
cloudy nights, with a little wind stirring, are generally 
favorable. Moonlight nights are, as a rule, blank ones 
for the ‘* sugarer.’” Many nights which appear favor- 
able will, on the contrary, be unaccountably disappoint- 
ing ; not a single moth will make its appearance. The 
presence of fog, attractive flowers, or a coming change 
of wind or temperature will sometimes account for this. 
** Showers, rain, thunder-storms, provided they are ac- 
companied by warmth, are,’’ says Dr. Knaggs, “‘ very 
favorable, and the catch during these conditions of the at- 
mosphere will generally repay the inconvenience of a wet 
jacket. On one terrible night, when the lightning was 
perfectly terrific, almost blinding, even though my com- 
panion’s eyes and mine were kept open to our work, an 
incredible profusion of moths of various kinds were 
hustling one another for a seat at the festive board, 
and continued thus to employ themselves until a deluge 
of rain swept both sweets and moths away from their 
positions, (Cn another stormy night, I well remember, 
having counted no less than a hundred and fifty moths 
of several sorts and sizes struggling for the possession 
of two small patches of sugar. Perhaps the best con- 
dition of the air may be described as cloudy overhead 
but clear, and free from ground-fog near the earth ; and 
when this state of things has been preceded by sultry 
weather, and a steady west, south, or south-west wind 
is blowing at the time, the collector need not fear the 
result, for he can hardly fail to be successful.”’ 

August is usually one of the very best months for 
sugaring, and, if warm, what can be more charming 
than to select a fine night at this season of the year and 


to spend it in the woods? Just before dusk get your 
sugar painted on the trees, at about the height of your 
chest, in long narrow strips, taking care not to let any 
fall at the foot of the tree or among the adjacent bushes 
(though you may sometimes do very well by sugaring 
low down near the foot of the tree). Just as the bats 
begin to fly you will have finished the last tree of your 
round, and rap‘dly retracing your steps to the first you 
will perhaps find some moths, with wings raised, rapidly 
flitting up and down your patch of sugar. If you are 
not skilful at ‘* bottling’’ catch them in the net and 
transfer to the bottle at your leisure. ‘The best plan is 
to work two or three large ‘‘ cyanide bottles’ in this 
manner: Get some bottles with as large mouths as 
possible—a confectioner’s small and strong glass jars 
are about as good as you can have. To these have 
corks cut as tightly as possible, sloping outward 
above the bottle some little distance, to afford a good 
grip. Charge with cyanide of potassium in the bottom, 
putting in enough to make the bottles work quickly. 
When you see one of the insects at your sugar, aim at 
him stealthily, as it were, with the mouth of your bot- 
tle, and when near enough rapidly close the mouth over 
him—ten to one he flies to the light, and with a little 
management you may contrive to get the bottle re- 
corked. Let him remain in the bottle until stupefied, 
meanwhile using another bottle. When this is tenanted 
and the insect drops, gently shake him into the first 
bottle, using the last to capture the next insect, and so 
en. By using three bottles you can always have one 
disengaged, and the bottled insects can thus be allowed 
to remain a sufficient time to become dead before pin- 
ning. 

The reader may ask, how is the necessary lan- 
tern held all this time? Between the teeth by a piece 
of wood or leather fixed round the top or swinging han- 
dle, or by being strapped on the chest at the height of 
the sugar patch. This is, of course, on the assumption 
that you work alone, but you will find a friend, to hold 
the lantern or net while you “ bottle,’’ not by any 
means prohibitory to enjoyable collecting. ‘Two work- 
ing together can get over more ground than one, and 
what one misses the other stops. From dusk to eleven 
on a favorable night in the summer months the “ fun 
is fast and furious ;’’ thousands of moths of the com- 
mon sorts come and go; now and then a “‘good thing’’ 
to sweeten the toil. One of the most curious things 
about sugaring is the swarming of one species at a cer- 
tain hour of the night, their almost total disappearance, 
and their replacement by moths of quite a different 
genus, giving way again to others ; then comes a lull 
between half-past eleven and one or half-past, then a 
rush again up to daylight, when they all disappear, save 
one or two, which remain until they tumble drunk off 
the tree. Another curious thing is that you may sugar 
in a wood for years and will always find certain trees 
unprofitable. You can assign no reason for this, as the 
unproductive tree may be precisely similar to others on 
which insects swarm. As a rule, however, rough- 
barked trees are «he best, and smooth, or dead and rot- 
ten ones the worst. 


PRESERVING AUTUMN LEAVES. 


In Appletons’ ‘‘ Summer Book,’’ a new and delight- 
ful volume for the country and the sea-shore, we find 
some directions for preserving autumn leaves, written 
by a lady whose success in the preservation of such 
leaves has given her quite a local reputation. ‘* From 
my own observation,’’ she says, *‘ I think it a mistaken 
idea that frosts are needed to brighten and deepen the 
tints of autumn leaves. ‘ Leaves have their time to fall’ 
is as certain as any of Nature's marvels, and they do it 
much more gracefully in the mellowing sunshine, ripen- 
ing day by day, every day showing new tints and 
beauties, until they fall, their mission accomplished. To 
preserve their coloring they should be gathered from 
the trees before frosts (getting all the shades and tints 


possible, of course), singly and in sprays suitable for 
pressing, and at once placed between the leaves—not 
too near together—of books or newspapers, and several 
pounds’ weight laid upon them. They should be kept, 
while pressing, in a cool place, and as often as every 
other day (every day is better during the first week) 
changed into new books. This is important because 
the paper absorbs the dampness from the leaves, and 
they soon become discolored if allowed to remain. 

** They should be kept in press until thoroughly dry 
—between two and three weeks—otherwise they 
shrivel ; they are then ready for a coating of oil or 
varnish. I find a mixture of three ounces of spirits of 
turpentine, two ounces of boiled linseed-oil, and half an 
ounce of white varnish preferable to either alone. Get 
a perfectly smooth board, large enough to lay a spray 
upon with no reaching of the leaves beyond the outer 
edges, or in an unlucky moment comes the wail, * How 
could I be so careless as to break off the very loveliest 
leaf!’ I have done it more than once, and have there- 
by learned that autumn leaves are brittle things and re- 
quire tender handling. Take.a piece of soft cloth to 
apply the dressing—a brush does not do it as evenly— 
and there must be no streaks left ; they are a blemish 
when dry. 

‘** After the application the leaves must be laid care- 
fully on boards or papers (not overlapping each other) 
until dry, and then disposed of as taste suggests, avoid- 
ing as much as possible a stiff, unnatural arrangement. 
They charm me most in sprays and groups on curtains 
and walls, with or without ferns; but they can be 
arranged very artistically on the panels of doors, using 
starch for holding them in place. I have seen them 
used with evergreens in winter decorations with great 
effect ; the stem can be broken off and a fine wire fast- 
ened in its place, which makes them a little more yield- 
ing to handle. There is beauty for some in a wreath, 
so called, of autumn leaves, but I have always failed to 
see it, more especially if under glass ; they have such a 
helpless, imprisoned look, the beauty all flattened out 
of them. 

** Not long since I read the maledictions of an indi- 
vidual on a newspaper ; he had read in it: * To pre- 
serve autumn leaves, put a little white wax on the sur- 
face and pass a warm iron over them.’ He said he sat 
up till after midnight ruining a bushel of the loveliest 
leaves he ever saw; ‘it left them the color of an old 
felt hat.” I have had some ‘experience in the ironing 
process, and can truthfully says it spoils both leaves 
and temper. 

‘* The leaves of sumach and the Virginia creeper, or 
five-fingered ivy, will retain their beauty for a time, if 
pressed, and can be used to advantage with other 
leaves ; but after drying they have not much substance, 
and soon ‘ the grace of the fashion of them perisheth,’ 
as do so many other beautiful things.”’ 


IN making an herbarium it is necessary to poison the 
specimens or the insects will soon*find them out, and it 
will be observed that they show their good taste by 
feeding solely on juicy, succulent plants, scarcely ever 


. touching the dry ones. The best poison for this pur 


pose consists of one pound each of corrosive sublimate 
and carbolic acid to four gallons of methylated spirits. 
The great drawback to the preparation is its disagree- 
able smell. The plants are simply painted with it after 
or before fastening down ; if it is done before, they re- 
quire to be pressed while the poison is drying. The 
best way of preserving the color of flowers is to dry 
them quickly, either by placing them between sheets of 
paper, tying them together firmly, and drying them near 
a hot fire, by laying them among dry sand, or by press- 
ing them with a warm flat-iron. This is an excellent 
plan, but great care must be taken not to have the iron 
too hot or the plants will become brittle. No varnish- 
ing is requisite in forming an herbarium ; if the plants 
are properly dried and stuck down they look better 
without it. 
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Correspondence. 


NANTGARW PORCELAIN. 


Editor of the Art Amateur: 

Sir: I bought some time ago, at an auction sale of the effects 
of an English family, a very pretty vase, decorated with roses 
and marked in red with the name ‘ NANT-GARW,” and, 
underneath it, the letters ‘‘G. W." Can you tell me where it 
was made, and what the initials stand for? 

N. G. P., Portland, Me. 


ANSWER.—Nantgarw is in Wales, ten or twelve miles north 
of Cardiff. The porcelain works there were established in 1813 
by William Billingsley, but continued in operation only seven 
years. Billingsley’s son-in-law, George Walker, whose initials 
appear on your vase, was associated in the enterprise. A 
London dealer named Mortlock having agreed to purchase all 
the porcelain Billingsley could make, another manufacturer 
named Rose bought out the Nantgarw works in 1820, and took 
Billingsley and Walker into his employ. The former died in 
1828 and Walker came to this country. The Nantgarw porce- 
lain made by Billingsley is of a very soft vitreous paste of 
remarkably fine texture and of a granulated fracture, like lump- 
sugar, Beautiful oviform vases with finely modelled handles 
and covers, painted with flowers, landscapes, exotic birds, or 
insects, on tinted ground in compartments, and gilt; plaques 
with interiors and exteriors ; elegant dessert and tea services all 
emanated from the works, and are highly prized by collectors, 
Favorite patterns for dessert and tea services were pink brier 
roses in the centre, and trefoil borders. 





TECHNICAL TERMS EXPLAINED. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I have been looking some time for an explanation of the 
terms ‘‘ vasi a ritorti’’ and ‘‘a cire perdue.” If you will ex- 
plain them in your answers to correspondents I shall be much 
obliged. INQUIRER, New Orleans, La. 


ANSWER.—In certain Venetian glassware threads of opaque 
white glass are worked through the mass of the transparent 
substance. Vases in which these appear are called “ vasi a 
ritorti’ if the threads go only in one direction, and ‘‘vasi a 
reticuli” if they cross each other. When a mould for metal 
casting is made around a wax model, and is subsequently 
heated so that the wax melts and runs out, the castings are said 
to be ‘a cire perdue,”’ literally, ‘‘lost wax castings,’’ This is 
the usual method in Japan. Barye, the well-known modeller of 
animals, always employed it, and Benevenuto Cellini'’s large 
statue of Perseus was cast ‘‘ 4 cire perdue.” 





THE SGRAFFITO DECORATIVE PROCESS. 


Zo the Editor of the Art Amateur: 

Sir: (1) Can you give some account of the Sgraffito process, 
and say how it is applied. (2) Is it applied to exterior or inte- 
rior decoration. (3) In what does it differ from the Sgraffiatura 
process ? ARCHITECT. 

ANSWER. (1) What is called the ‘‘ floating "’ coat of ordinary 
plaster, which is usually three quarters of an inch thick, having 
been applied to the wall, a layer of black, or any dark-colored 
plaster, is then laid about a quarter of an inch thick, and above 
this another layer much thinner and lighter in color, Having 
prepared a charcoal drawing,of the figures or ornament you in- 
tend to execute, you either trace it or print it on the wet plaster ; 
with a sharp knife you then cut through the upper layer of plas- 
ter, and, scraping it away, expose the black wherever you want 
it to appear, In this way you can execute in a very effective 
manner any ornament or subject which can be represented in 
two tints ; by using three layers more complicated effects can be 
produced. (2) It is well adapted for use in both exterior and 
interior decoration. (3) It is the same as the Sgraffiatura pro- 
cess, which is only another name for it. 


THE SAN DONATO SALES. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: y 

Str: I have not seen the publication of the full amount 
realized by the late San Donato sales. Will you be kind 
enough to inform me how many lots were sold, and what was 
the total sum obtained for them ? Damas, New York. 


ANSWER: There were 6075 lots sold, and the sums realized 
were as follows: Oil paintings—old and modern, water-colors, 
engravings, sculpture, furniture, bronzes, curiosities, plate, 
carpets, tapestries, porcelains, carriages, and wines, 6,579,580 
francs; hot-house plants, 109,463 francs; library, 118,142 
francs ; furniture in the out-houses, 37,269 francs ; total, 6,844,454 
francs. 


TO TRANSFER PRINTS TO GLASS OR WOOD. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: I understand that there is a way to transfer prints to glass 
or wood without injuring the picture. Can you describe the 
process ? CARTER J., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ANSWER: The process was described recently in an English 
journal as follows: You must procure some Venice turpentine 
on a piece of fine crown glass; lay a smooth thin coat of this 
turpentine, then take the print, wet it well with a sponge at the 


back, make it sufficiently moist to render the paper soft without 
being watery, lay the picture face downward on the turpentine. 
Now is the difficulty ; the whole of the paper has to be removed 
by gently rubbing it with the fingers, by this means you leave 
the impression only on the glass, it is so easy to rub your im- 
pression quite away. If the paper dries too much before it is 
finished, it must be rewetted. When all is carefully worked off, 
let it dry, then with a fine camel's-hair brush lay a coat of oil of 
turpentine over the whole, and your picture is quite transparent. 
The picture can be colored, with oil colors, after the turpentine 
has been laid on. Prints are transferred to wood in much the 
same manner; the Venice turpentine is mixed with other in- 
gredients to form a varnish, 





PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 


Editor of the Art Amateur: 

Sir: Will you kindly state how many heads high the human 
figure should be represented ; and is the proportion for male and 
female the same ? Puip1As, Cincinnati, O. 


ANSWER.—The generally accepted classical proportion for 
both sexes is eight heads. According to Professor Marshall, 
however, who has lately written on the subject, this is too great, 
and his judgment tallies with that of Story, the sculptor, who 
puts the statue of the Apollo Belvedere at 7% heads in height, 
and the Antinous and the Greek Peace at each 7% heads high. 
According to Professor Marshall's rule of measurement, the aver- 
age female head is proportionately to the stature a little smaller 
than the male. 





fIIGH PRICES FOR VASES. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: : 
Sir: Can you tell me whether as much as ten thousand 
dollars was ever paid for a single vase ? 
KAOLIN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANSWER.—The sum of £10,200 and commission was paid by 
Lord Dudley, at Lord Coventry's sale in 1870 at Christie's, 
London, for three fan-shaped Sévres vases. This is an average of 
over $16,000 for each vase, and is believed to be the highest 
cash price ever paid. The celebrated Barberini vase was 
bought by the Duke of Portland for £1029, or less than $6000, 





PORCELAIN MONEY, 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

S1r; Was there ever such a thing in existence as a porcelain 
coin? An acquaintance of mine says he has somewhere read of 
an English pottery whose employés were paid in such money. 

SKEPTIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


ANSWER.—It is recorded on good authority that at the 
Pinxton factory in East Derbyshire, England, established by 
John Coke, ‘‘ payment to the workmen was made in china tokens, 
having the sum represented stated on the round flat piece of 
china, and this china money was passed current in and about 
Pinxton as ‘ Mr. Coke's coin.’"’ The Pinxton works were closed 
in 1818. 





SOME QUESTIONS AS TO COLOR. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Please give me some advice concerning the following 
combinations of color, with regard to the question of harmony, 
in interior decoration: (1) Will lilac and scarlet and gold and 
blue and black and white harmonize? (2) Arescarlet and black 
and white and purple and yellow a good combination? (3) For 
acarpet, what do you say to black and white—a good deal of 
white—and orange and crimson and dark bluish gray and sage- 
green and alittle blue? (4) What colors would you say would 
combine well with pink for a young lady's costume? 

Ir1s, Toledo, O. 


ANSWER.—(1) Yes. (2) Not very, but orange would be bet- 
ter than yellow. (3) Dull and heavy. Much white in such a 
carpet would certainly make harsh contrasts. (4) Pink looks 
best alone. It is very intractable for combination. Black com- 
bines with it better than any other color, or dark purple is good. 





LANDSCAPE DESIGN CARDS. 


Editor of the Art Amateur: 

Sir: In your July issue you made mention of Miss Susan 
Hale's series of water-color landscapes for the self-instruction of 
beginners. Will you please let me know where I can get a set 
of them and how much they cost ? 

A. H. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANSWER.—The set of six cards may be had for fifty cents 
from the publishers, S. W. Tilton & Co., Boston. 





JULIANO WARE. 


Editor of the Art Amateur: 

Sir: Will you inform me in your next issue where the Juliano 
Ware, mentioned in the May number of THE ART AMATEUR, 
can be obtained? B. W. M. 


ANSWER: The office of the Juliano Ware Company is at 114 
Chambers Street, New York City. 


bli ] 
Dey Publications, 

THE NEw VOLUME OF L’ArT (the twenty-first) 
promises to be quite up to the high standard of excellence speci- 
ally noticeable in the preceding, which has been referred to at 
length in our columns with particular regard to the large num- 
ber and the richness of its etchings. As containing the essential 
points of interest of the San Donato sale in connection with its 
numerous admirable illustrations pf objects in the collection, 
L’Art, for the first three months of the present year, has been of 
especial value to collectors and connoisseurs. A list of the prin- 
cipal prices would have greatly added to the value of these refer- 
ences, which, however, could hardly have been given in the past 
volume. With the opening of the new volume there is promise 
of much excellent material, both literary and artistic. We are 
introduced by M. Alfred Barbon to Victor Hugo in a réle en- 
tirely different from that to which we are accustomed. He 
comes before us as an artist with six drawings of his own, some- 
what weird and “‘ impressional,"’ but effective and original. His 
artistic processes are curious. He says laughingly to a ques- 
tioner: ‘‘ I generally make use of my ink bottle as a palette, and 
then, in order to make my tints lighter, I throw half a glass of 
water over my paper, or sacrifice a few drops of coffee to my draw- 
ing. Accident often decides the nature of the subject. The 
ink makes a blot upon the paper, and this blot is immediately 
worked into some form, being metamorphosed into a castle, a 
rock, or silhouette; it becomes a veritable design, it extends, 
and in the end covers just as much space as the sheet of paper 
on which it has fallen will permit." These sketches, which pre- 
tend to no skill in execution, have been drawn chiefly to amuse 
the children of the great novelist and have been destroyed by 
them almost as soon as made. Mr. W. O. Tristam’s article, in 
the new volume, on Henry Merritt, depicting the early struggles 
of that skilful picture cleaner, art critic and novelist, is admirably 
written. A valuable series of articles on ‘‘ Japanese Art” is 
being contributed by M. Blanc du Vernet. (J. W. Bouton, 
New York.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
HAND-BOOK OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By 
Hodder M. Westropp. New York: R. Worthington. 
HOUSEHOLD TAsTE. By Walter Smith. New 
York: R. Worthington. 
Gop’s ACRE BEAUTIFUL. 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 


By W. Robinson. 


THE SUPPLEMENT. 


PLATE LVII. is adesign for a plaque which may be painted 
in monochrome of any color, following a very carefully drawn 
outline, or with colors as follows: Sky, very light blue (sky-blue 
and ultramarine blue). Flesh, mixing yellow and carnation; 
use the putois. Flying drapery, pink, carmine A. Car, gold; 
first firing, silver-yellow very light all over; second firing, 
shaded with brown 108 and brown bitume. Foliage, greenish 
yellow and greenish blue; stem, very fine lines—in brown-green. 
Dragon-flies’ wings, light sky-blue retouched with deep blue in 
the darkest part ; bodies, brown-yellow, with neutral gray, with 
some spots of yellow below the tail. Landscape, tops of the 
trees, greenish blue very lightly done. 

PLATE LVIII. is an outline design for a tea-table cloth to be 
worked in silk on linen. Yellow, pink or any other delicate color 
may be embroidered on a light ground, or it may be reversed and 
embroidered in white on a colored ground. 


PLATE LIX., from the ‘‘Flore Ornamentale,” published at 
Paris, is a beautiful floral design by Ruprich Robert, Govern- 
ment Architect and Professor of the National School of Design. 
It is a charming illustration of the way i: which natural forms— 
Centaurea and Convolvulus in this instance—may be used for 
general decoration. <A gas-jet shaped after this design would be 
very effective. It is to be observed that the forms are but very 
slightly conventionalized, the beautiful outlines and curves being 
strikingly true to nature. 


PLATE LX. is a design for a plate to be painted as follows: 
Sky, sky-blue, iron violet and ivory yellow; put the colors be- 
side each other, as akind of mosiac, and stipple with the putois. 
The ivory yellow will be near the sea and the deepest blue on 
the top of the plate. Far-off volcano, grayish blue mixed with 
carmine. In the foreground do not use the putois at all; mix 
yellow brown with grays for the grounds; pearl gray and ivory 
yellow for the wall. Trees, chrome green and yellow ochre 
mixed with grays; trunks, brown bitume and gray. Sea, 
greenish blue. 





THE WEBER PIANOS continue to hold their own for sweet- 
ness, sympathy and brilliancy of tone. Young Mr. Weber 
inherits his father’s business ability, and evidently means to 
maintain the reputation of the instruments bearing the family 
name. 





AT Newport, the show-rooms of Messrs. Davis Collamore & 
Co., in the Casino block, have become a fashionable lounging- 
place. They are indeed almost a museum of modern ceramics. 
Such a fine collection of the wares of the Minton, Copeland, 
Sévres, Dresden, and Vienna factories as Messrs. Collamore 
have distributed between their stores in New York and Newport, 
has not been seen before in this country. 
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a S MODERN PAINTERS 3 ence. Small 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, with ago § 0 e Ing In ay : aed “s 
TON TS ee TURE Ne gilttop. Price, $6. those discovered in American Mounds. 
cw ° . 
LAMPS 01 edition. With all the plates in a oe im Clay, Instructions in the Art of.| By JoHN A. WEIssE, M.D. With colored 
and wood engravings. Per volume...... | y A. L. Vaco. With an Appendix on Modelling in and plain illustrations, the Hieroglyphs of 
PITON’S CHINA PAINTING IN AMER- ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS OF | Foliage, etc., for Pottery and Architectural Decora- the ) eins ond En, lish Ob oo nie 
ICA. 1 vol. text and album No. 1....... 150 ART EDUCATION. | tion. By Benn Pirman, of the Cincinnati School of ngrisn ClSsKS, 
Album No. 2.......0+2++-2ceeeeeeeeees 150 ia ote eee al Translations into English by Dr, S. Bircu. 
‘Above Albums in boards, each........... 17% Edited by Epwarp ji Poynrer, mA. Each mee Design. Illustrated. Square 12mo, cloth, $1. | giish by 
contains numerous illustrations, and is strongly bound | l., 8vo, hand sly printed hick 
PUTNAM’S ans HAND-BOOKS. Edited for the use of students. Price, $2. | I vol., Svo, handsomely printed on thic 
by Susan Carter, Principal Cooper 4 | C | R h {' Ch | f H aper, cloth, extra, $2: a cheaper edi- 
Union Scheel a Sow ee SOP GUNNY eee al 0 ef 8 arcod fawing, | a in paper conven e ' 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE, by Row- LP :. a , Sr. 
SAE: PRccsncscecesssansnessecese 50 | name a poy Soy Ry ery J: Charcoal Drawing without a Master. A com-| 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL, by lege, 4 Upward of 80 full-page gad other illus- plete Treatise in Landscape Drawing in Charcoal; 
Williams. Price.......cccccccccescecsces 50 trations. und in extra cloth, limp, with Lessons and Studies after Allonge. Translated | . : 
PUBLISHED B} 
7 . *,* This volume contains an adhenen Preface on | by Miss Exizapetru H. Appceton, Illustrated. 8vo, 
FLOWER PAINTING, by Duffield, Price. 50 pe 5 Fee ie ks Begueen, che ahve untbane y r re) ustrate v 
FIGURE DRAWING, by Weigall, Price... 50 chapter en Egyptian Art, succinct notices of the various — ee J. W. BOUTON, 
ian schools, etc 
v S IN CONNECTICUT. , en 
el BH hy tte tae. -. 3% Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt Y| No. 706 Broadway, 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. For the use of 
Teachers and Parents. By Dr. William 
Rimmer, Boston Art School. 48 sel 
illustrations. Price, $2.00. By mail.. 
im LAWS AND THE REASONS 
R THEM. Collected, Considered and 
prt for General and Educational 
Purposes, by Samuel P. Long. Cloth. 
PRE ccccoceccccccssveccsoveseseeseeces 
THE PRINCES OF ART. Translated from 
the French, by Mrs. S. R. Urbino. Cloth. 
PaieBecccccccccccccccccccccccce cocsccese 
PRIMER OF DESIGN. By Charles A. pasty. 
75 illustrations. 75 cents. By mail 
FAIENCE: GUIDE TO PAINTING ON 
PORCELAIN AND _EARTHEN- 
WARE. By Madame Brasier De La 
Vanguyon. Price bnseeeeseseeoesoececece 
BIBELOTS AND CURIOS. A Manual for 
Collectors, with a Glossary of Technical 
Terms. By Frédéric Vors. Price....... 
THE STUDIO ARTS. By Elizabeth Win- 
throp Johnson. Price...........+-++++++ 
LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. Edited by 
Clarence Cook. 2 vols, 8vo. ; 600 illustra- 
Cions. Price......ccccocccsecscccscoces 


MODERN CHROMATICS. By Ogden ™ 
ood. Illustrated. Price..............4-2 


TITIAN. By Richard Ford Heath. 


trated. isebcatandeeebusses esses 


REMBRANDT. By J. W. Mollett. Illus- 
EB Diccrcndenetecces<sensseuses 


RAPHAEL. By N. D’Anvers. 


VAN DYCK AND HALS. 
Bee Be Bccccescccconesse scnccceses 


THE CERAMIC ART. By Jennic J. Young. 
TNE, DUB ccs vccscccecesecsescs 


THE CHINA  plaincend CLUB. Iilus- 
trated. Price 
MODERN DWELLINGS. By H. Hudson 
Holly. Illustrated. Price............. 
CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE. 
By S. G. W. Benjamin. Illust. Price.. 
ART a lod APPLIED TO FUR- 
NITURE. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ee ee ena 


ART DECORATION APPLIED TO IN- 
DUSTRY. By George Ward Nichols. 
Illustrated. Price 


2 
ART: 


2 00 


2 00 


9 00 


125 
123 


123 


5 00 


400 


3 50 


4 00 


CHINA PAINTING. By M. Louise Mc- 
ee 


BLANC’S GRAMMAR OF PAINTING 
AND ENGRAVING. _ Translated by 
Mrs. Kate N. Daggett. Illust. Price.. 


RUSKIN ON PAINTING. Price....... .. 


LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER. By Philip 
ilbert Hamerton. Price 


THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. Bond bpd peal 
bert Hamerton. Price.. 2 00 


ETCHING AND eo 
Gilbert Hamerton. Price.. 


CONVERSATIONS ON ART METHODS. 


By Thomas Couture. Price...... 


By Philip 


1% 





“Nulli Secundus.” 


YOUMANS 


Celebrated 


HATS 


ror GENTLEMEN re 
UNEQUVUALILED. 


DERBYS FOR LADIES. 


104 BROADWAY (near Wall St.). 
719 BROADWAY (N. Y. Hotel). 
1105 BROADWAY (Albemarle Hotel). 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Bah: Rocer Smitn, F.R.1.B.A. 
Cloth, limp. Price, $2. 

* «* This volume treats of the history of architecture, 
from the rise of the Gothic styleto the general depression 
which overtook the Renaissance style at the close of the 
eighteenth century. 


120 illustrations. 


ut. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. 


By Georce C. M. Birpwoop, C.S.I., M.D., Edin., 
Art Referee for the Indian Section of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, _ Large crown 8vo, with map and 
174 illustrations. Price, $3.50. 





SCRIBNER & WELFORD 
745 Broapway, New York. 





Barbours 


Trish Flax 
Ll hread. 


For Ladies, 


A fashionable, attractive, and use- 
ful occupation is making Impe- 
rial Macrame Lace. Be care- 
ful to ask for Barbour’s Macrame 
flax threads, all sizes, specially 
manufactured for this beautiful 
work. Put up in 2 lb. red boxes. 
Illustrated book with full particu- 
lars and instructions, by mail, 25 cts. 

Ladies in the vicinity of or visiting New 
York can receive instruction and find all 


materials at the Domestic Building, corner 
14th Street and Broadway. 


Barbour Brothers, 
134 Church St., New York. 








Hi, ARCUTERCTURE, Gothic and Renaissance. | 





the price. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO, | 


CINCINNATI, OH/O, 





LE FRANCAIS 
Revue Mensuelle de Grammaire et de 
Litterature. 


Parait le cing de chaque mois. 


Ne parait pas pendant V'Exé. 
Rédacteur, JULES LEVY, Hotel Lafayette, Boston. | 


Prix d'un abonnement pour un an (9 mois), $1.50. 


Le premier numéro paraitra le 5 octobre, 1880. 





| 
Sthecimen numbers sent free by mail, on application 
as above. 


Syeueget, 


Photo-Portraits, 
1162 BROADWAY, 
Opposite the Coleman House, NEW YORK. | 








AND FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


ESTERBROOK’S x 


STANDARD 
FOR SALE 











and 
RELIABLE 






ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COQ. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26JohnSt., New York. 





CHARLES M. JENCKES, 


ORNAMENTAL ART STUDIO, 


44 West 30th Street. 





Furniture and all kinds of Ornamental Designs. 


t@ See cover and headi of this M st 








UNION SQUARE. 








ESTABLISHED 


1842. 


Cc. D. FREDRICES’ 


Kuzickerbocker Portrait Gallery, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


§, E. Corner of Ninth Street, opposite Stewart's. 


Skylight on First Floor 


IMPERIALS, $6 PER DOZEN, 











GIRTISTICAIA 











(TALLIRIAP 





APERS 








>*WALL PAPERS MADE TO ORDER.#¥« 
FRESCO PAINTING ETC, 


ALlvio3ads V 








>ASTMUIdVEC UNV SLIdHVS JO SHOTO ONTHILVW< 





AMATEUR. 





BSTABLISHBED 1830. 


FISHER & BIRD, 
Nos. 97 to 103 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS UPON APPLICATION, 


THE ART 


ART WORKERS 


MARBLE AND GRANITE. 





ETCHING ON LINEN. 5 


Those interested in the decoration of Table Damask, 
Linens, etc., may obtain Illustrated Circulars, Directions, 
Designs, and information as to the best materials, by ad- | 
dressing F. A. WHITING, Dunetten, N. J 








Adorn Your Window with the New Patent 


NEW, ELEGANT, CHEAP, 
STAINE — Is easily > 
plied, temporarily or permanently, 
TMITATION to glass in windows of Churches 
G Libraries, Vestibule Doors, Tran- 
soms, Bath-Rooms, Stairways, | 
etc., with the full effect and bril- | 
liancy of various colored stained glass. Curtains and 
Shades dispensed with. A new, neat, and fascinating 
occupation for ladies and gentlemen, in tastefully beauti- | 
fying their homes, offices, etc. Samples of two styles, 
each 12x18, mailed with full instructions on receipt of 50 
cents. 


Circulars, Large Mlustrated Price-Lists, {2 Colors, etc., FREE. 





























Pua, Pa. ‘My windows maintain their beauty 
and brilliancy, and are as pretty as when decorated over 
a year ago. M. W. CASE, M.D.” 


PirtspurG, Pa. ‘We have windows decorated with 
Imitation Stained Glass at Exposition Building; the’ 
look as well as real stained glass, and are much admired. 


“J. P, DIEHL & SON.” 


Puta., Pa., AGents’ Heratp. ‘The above is the 
most remarkable and b iful i ever p d, 
and we advise the 100,000 readers of the AGenTs’ Her- 
ALD to secure choice territory. ‘The article will undoubt- 
edly meet with a most enthusiastic reception and extra- 
ordinary sale. It will offer the best opportunity for coin- 
ing money that has ever been presented to agents, and, 
being, light, neat, and respectable, will be peculiarly 
adapted to ladies and gentlemen, who, from timidity, 
etc., have hitherto been debarred from engaging in the 
agency business.” 


AGENT L. LUM SMITI 
WENTED. | 753 aaen Uk. Phila., Pa. 


Portraits, etc., Drawn by Machinery, with Pen, Pen- 
cil, or Crayon. Apparatus, with instructions, by mail, 
only 25cents. Complet Outfit, for Printing and Shading, 
etc., $1.25. 


60,000 Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers in the 


AGENTS’ HERALD. 


A large, well-edited 16-page illustrated semi-monthly 
journal. Rare chance for the unemployed to make 
money. Sample copies, 10 cents. Subscriptions only 
$x a year. 100 Superfine White Envelopes and Letter- 
heads, printed, presented: free to every subscriber. THE 
HERALD contains special trade novelties, including 
10,000 new and fast-selling agents’ goods, subscription 
books, etc., with beautiful cuts illustrating the same. 
Useful Hints, Editorials, Gossip, and Directory of ** No- 
torious Humbugs,” etc. 


AGENTS’ PUBLISHING CO., 753 Sansom St., Phila. Pa. 














— 47% 49)- 
; West 147 Sr. —— 
[orrositeMacys ] NEW ORK, 

THE CENTENNIAL PARLORBED 


FIRST PRIZE AWARDED 1878 & 1879. 

We are offering THE LARGEST AND BEST 
SELECTED STOCK ofall modern styles of Furni- 
ture and fancy articles for interior decorations in 
the City, AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 

Thirty years experience as Cabinet Makers and 
Upholsterers. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO PURCHASERS. 
New Buildings and Best Facilities. 
Between Sth and 6th Avenues, New York. 


SAVE YOUR CAGE PETS. 


SHEPPARD'S SONG RESTORER. 


This preparation will in every case restore to their 
natural notes Birds who have lost their song, from 
the effects of cold or excessive moulting. For breed- 
ing birds and their young it is invaluable. Price, 
25C. per box, sent by mail, postage paid. Also for 
sale by dealers. 

F. E. McALLISTER, 29 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Postage stamps accepted. Reference as to m 
reliability, Tue Art huaceve. , | 














Flowers and Plants for Decorative Purposes 
ISAAC BUCHANAN nema 1842.) 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF Music 


OF THE 











Rich, full, elegant bouquet, perfect delicacy 





of flavor, and the exact degree of Dryness to 





please the most fastidious. 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS. 





EDWARD and JOHN BURKE, Sole Importers, 40 Beaver St., New York. 


“SILK: ORNAMENTS+# 


ae 
é PREPARED TO APPLY TO 
Silke, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabrics, 


By simply moistening the back of the picture and pressing same with a hot iron. 
PATENTED NOVEMBER 12th, 1878. 


MINERAL DECALCOMANIE, 


For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decorating, etc., etc. 


PALM & FECHTELER§ oy 2"2Sixant. $NEW YORK. 


FROST & ADAMS, | 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, etc.  Lacroix's Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 
33 and 35 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


(2 Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 


“KNABE” PIANOFORTES, | GABLER” PIANOFORTES, 
































Over Wittiams & Everett's. 








CITY OF NEW YORK, 
24 EAST 14TH STREET. 21 | 





This Renownep Music Scuoot offers the accu- | 
mulated advantages of years of successful operation. | 
Instruction in ali branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony and Composition, etc., by | 

the most eminent Masters and Professors of the 
land, at Mopgrate Terms. | 


For further particulars, address, 
E. EBERHARD, Director. 





A_FINISHED — 
USIGAL |New England Conservato 
EASTON. pen ms mh | 


Employing 75 Eminent Professors, has a rep | 
utation unequalled for furnishing a COMPLET | 
MUSICAL EDUCATION at merely nominal 
rates, combined with RARE collateral advantages. | 
For prospectus, address E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful Turkish 
Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. 
Any one can do it at a trifling expense. Great induce- 
ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
Send for circular of Patterns and Prices, with —, 

E. S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 





TE-NEX-INE. 
Especially Adapted for Artists’ Use, 


A Mucilage, Glue, and 
Cement Combined. 


The Most Powerful Adhesive known, 


Awarded the Highest Prenuums. 
Sold Druggists, Stationers, 

and Deckers im Artists? Materials. 
Manufactured solely by 

Fenexine Co., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





THE BODEGA HAMPER, FOR FAMILY USE. 





Assorted 


$ l O 1 Pale Sherry. 


Twelve Bottles of 


and Spirits. 


HAMPER “A,” half dozen assorted Wines and Spirits, $5. 
Hampers, variously assorted, can be had by application. Send for Price-List. 
THE BODEGA, Timothy Stevens, 83 Cedar St., | door E. of Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH: 351 


\ 1 Bottle Madeira. 


x * Old Port. 

x “ Rich Malmsey. 
Wines 3 Bottles Assorted Claret. 

2 ° Assorted Whiskies. 


’ x * Brown Sherry. 





Horse Cars from Scollay, Bowdoin and Hay- 
market Square, Boston. 








Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Work-| The Best Medium-Priced Piano 
TERMS REASONABLE.—Pianos on Instalment, Pianos to Rent, Pianos Tuned by competent tuners. 
aa VV. ZSVIeR, Agexnt, 

F. GELDOWSKY FURNITURE CO.| £hinz § Tile Pecorative Works. 

THEODORE WALTER, Prop. 

«¢ ART: URNITURE?* Amateurs’ Work Fired and Gilded. 

Broken Sets Matched. 
aience Wares, carefully taught. 
THEO. WALTER, 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 
No. 55 Tremont Street, 
Consult the interests of Health, Comfort, and Economy. Avoid the fatigue and annoy 
ance incidental to shopping. WHOLESALE or Retail. COUNTRY ORDERS, 


manship, and Durability. in the World. 
506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Instruction in all branches China Painting. 
First Street, Fast Cambridge, Mass. Painting —— in the Style of Haviland’s Limoges 
16 Enapp St, (off Beach), near Washington St., BOSTON. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
for any description of goods in our numerous departments, sent us by mail or otherwise, 


; accompanied by Cash, P.O. Money Order, or Registered Letter, will receive prompt and 


careful attention. 

te” Write plainly, and give full address. 

Packages of four pounds or less can be sent through the mail at cost of ONLY ONE 
CENT per ounce. Send for Price Lists. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 TREMONT ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 


Address, 





We invite special attention to our immense stock of Dry and Fancy Goods, as . 


Shawls, Cloaks, Ladies’, Misses’ and Boys’ Suits, | ments and_Pins, Fine Grade Shopping Baskets, 
Corsets, Felt Skirts, Ladies’ and Children’s Ready- | Pictures, Photograph Frames, Games, Brackets, 
made Under Linen, Flannels, Hosiery, Gloves, Cot- | Toys, Dolls, Tea Sets, Albums, Autograph Albums, 
ton Cloths and Calicoes, Turkish Rugs, Woolen and | Books suitable for young and old, Blank, Toy, and 
Canton Flannels by the yard, Diapers, Napkins, | Picture Books, Fancy Chairs, Ladies’ and Chil- 
Linens, Table Damasks, Check Cambrics, Swiss | dren’s Boots, Shoes, Slippers, Rubbers, Gents’ Slip- 
Muslins and White Goods, Handkerchiefs, Black rs, Worsted Slipper Patterns, Worsted Mats, 
Silk for Dresses, Black and Colored Silk Velvets, | Ru; Cushions, Pillow Shams, Toilet Powders, 
Lining Silks, ae a, -Ruchings, Hamburg | Colognes, Extracts, Soaps, Jewelry, Ear and Finger 
Exgings, Lace Collars a _Fichus, Embroideries, | Rings, Pins, Combs, Tooth and Hair Brushes, 
Laces in Web and Edgings, Neckties, Bows, | Scissors, Needles, Sewing Silks, Threads, Spool 
Gentlemen s Handkerchiefs, Collars, Shirts, Bosoms, Cottons, Candies, Kitchen Goods, such as Tin 

ks, Under Flannels, Driving and Party Gloves, | Ware, Lamps, Vases, Baskets, Spoons, Baking Tins, 
Ladies’ Bonnets, Hats, Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, | Mugs, Pitchers, Foot Bath Tubs. Brooms, etc. 
Wrappers, Woolen Hoods, Scarfs, Comforters, Leg-| Also, China are for Dinner and Tea 
gings, Umbrellas, Sun Shades, Fringes and Trim- | Sets, in every desirable style, of our own importa- 
mings, Rich Dress Buttons, Buckles, Belts, Hair | tion. China Vases, Figures, Busts, House Orna- 
Ornaments. Human Hair in all stvies, Bonnet Mrna- | ments, etc. 











JAPANESE AND CHINESE WARES. 





47 3 ~“g Brandy. 


BROADWAY. 


We offer for sale nearly every article made by | Screens, Carvings, Cabinets, Lanterns, Embroidered 
| these people, such as Kiyoto and China Wares, | Table Covers, ‘€a-poys, kets, Glove, Hand- 
Banco lue Wares ; in short, every variety of | kerchiet and Cigar Boxes, Jewel Cases. Flower 
Pottery produced by either nation. . Pots, Candlesticks of curious design, Rugs and 
Fans, Paper +. ——% Lacquer Wares, Boxes, | Mats, and a sarge variety of the wonderful and 
Games, Paintings, Toys, Dolls, Porcelain Figures, | artistic productions of China and Japan. 


| HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


BOLLINGERDRCCHAMPAGNR 














eee ET Meer 








